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Debt Accord Points Way 


to Business Normalcy* 


Reaction of Warehousing’s 


Association Executives 








By KENT B. STILES 


POKESMEN within your own industry—executives 
S whom you have elected to positions of leadership in 

the national, regional and State trade associations 
of which you are members—generally foresee industrial 
prosperity arising out of President Hoover’s international 
debt accord proposal which, accepted by the European 
Powers, became effective as of July 1. 

If the moratorium is, as one of your association presi- 
dents calls it, “the most constructive and most significant 
event of the year thus far,” and if, as repeatedly sug- 
gested in their opinions, the current depression is, in its 
present stage, largely psychological, then it would seem 
to me, an observer, that our trade association leaders are 
not guilty of false optimism when they commit themselves 
publicly in professing their conviction that at last busi- 
ness generally is at the road’s turn toward normalecy— 
not necessarily this year but perhaps in 1932. 

Twenty-six of your association presidential executives 
were kind enough to telegraph or write me, for publi- 
cation in Distribution and Warehousing, those sober 
thoughts which were their reaction to Mr. Hoover’s mag- 
nificent and timely action in an hour of world crisis. That 
reaction, which may be said to be truly representative of 
the reaction of warehousing as an industry of thinking 
business men, will not be published until early August, or 
until nearly a month after President Hoover’s proposal, 
and so it was my thought that you men would be interested 
in hearing, at this convention in which you are assembled 
to consider your problems, just what that reaction is 
which perhaps is a cross-section of your own thinking. 

Gentlemen, your association presidents said, in their 
telegrams and letters, that the international debt accord 





*Paper read in part at 12th semi-annual convention of Na- 


tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, Mackinac Island. 
Mich., in July. 


is economic insurance; that it means assumption of moral 
leadership by the United States; that it promises stabil- 
ization of trade; that it foreshadows good times, good 
will, and world peace; that it brings new hope to a world 
harassed; that it suggests a new cycle of confidence in 
business; that it presages increased buying power abroad, 
with consequent pick-up in trade at home; that it will 
destroy industrial fear; that it is the first definite attempt 
to cure the ills of commerce; that it is bold and statesman- 
like; that it revives the morale of the world; that it means 
that in future America must have internationally-minded 
executives in the White House; that it is a stupendous 
attempt to achieve world peace and prosperity; that it 
demonstrates how closely allied are the fortunes of the 
world; that it is the turning point in business recon- 
struction. 

We are told that the United States is no longer a self- 
contained nation; that American capitalism has been on 
trial throughout the world and that the Hoover mora- 
torium is a sign of the basic soundness of American capi- 
talism. We are told that the debt accord demonstrates 
the practicability, on the part of industries in the several 
nations, toward shortening the life of future economic 
disturbances. 

Also the opinions warn that prosperity is, however, not 
yet here; that improvement will be slow and gradual; and 
that there must be hard work, courage, public and private 
honesty. 

Diverse primary reasons for the depression are as- 
signed, over-production being one frequently emphasized; 
and in this connection we are told that man-power, not 
machinery, is the deciding factor. 

The foregoing presents some of the high-light thoughts 
contributed by your association executives, who include 
the president and four vice-presidents of the National 
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Furniture Warehousemen’s Association; 
the president and two vice-presidents of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, and the presidents of eighteen 
other associations. 

Your own _ association’s president, 
Martin H. Kennelly, believes that “the 
debt moratorium agreement in effect for 
one year should have good influence on 
world business.” 

“The extension of time by creditors to 
debtors,” he declares, “whether it be in- 
dividuals or nations, should enable cred- 
itors to turn thoughts and resources initio 
other channels and arteries of trade, 
stimulating world commerce. In my 
humble opinion, if financial conditions 
are as bad in Germany as reported, this 
debt suspension could be regarded as 
insurance and a protective measure to 
prevent further serious economic and so- 
cial disturbances throughout the world. 
Important, too, is our country assuming 
the discarded moral leadership which we 
should assume.” 

William T. Bostwick, your eastern 
vice-president, reminds us that “a lack 
of intimate knowledge of the financial 
situation in Germany makes it rather 
dificult for one to pass intelligently on 
the ultimate results of the international 
debt accord,” and declares it to be “a 
moot question” as to whether the debt 
accord will be “radical enough to help 
the world financial condition.” There is 
little doubt, he adds, but that “the de- 
pression in the United States is largely 
psychological and that it is the natural 
result of the past hectic optimism preva- 
lent in this country for many years.” 
But, Mr. Bostwick continues: 

“Surely the international agreement 
should help, for fortunately the pendulum 
in this country swings back as quickly 
as it swings forward, and the business 
world of the United States swaps the 
tone of pessimism for a tone of optimism 
with great nonchalance, and it is surely 
true that plenty of business men are tv- 
day looking for an excuse for an op- 
timistic attitude. After all, this country 
is sound, and the realization by the 
United States that world conditions are 
dependent on the United States as well as 
on other countries is bound to impart a 
healthful attitude toward general condi- 
tions.” “ 

Marion W. Niedringhaus, your central 
divisional vice-president, expresses opin- 
ion that “debt suspension will not in it- 
self terminate industrial depression,” but 
should be a stimulus, moral rather than 
actual, toward better times. 

“The root of the present economic de- 
pression has little or nothing to do with, 
nor has it been caused by, indemnity pay- 
ments,” Mr. Niedringhaus says. “The 
cause may be more correctly placed 
against the forced credit expansion by 
producers upon the consumer, with the 
inevitable result that there is now a sur- 
plus of commodities and labor and a cor- 
responding lack of buying power. 

“The Hoover plan is the first construe- 
tive step in relieving the financial strains 
upon various governments, which should 
give more of a moral stimulus to the re- 
turn of prosperity than an actual one. 

“Constructive progress in industry 


seems to come in those periods immedi- 
ately following a depression such as we 
have been through in the last twenty 
months. At these times men’s minds 
have been sharpened by adversity, and 
sustained intelligent efforts result in the 
improvement of general conditions. The 
Hoover plan is the first intelligible sign 
of this sustained intelligent effort.” 

Your southern vice-president, J. P. 
Ricks, believes that “in addition to the 
improved sentiment prevailing through- 
out this country as a result of the inter- 
national debt moratorium, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that funds heretofore 
employed in liquidation of such obliga- 
tions will be converted into commercial, 
industrial and agricultural channels and 
thereby stimulate the flow of business 
and improve commodity prices.” Either 
or both of these effects, he points opt, 
would increase buying power and hasten 
economic recovery.” 

Your western vice-president, Harvey 
B. Lyon, pointing out that “courage, like 
fear, is contagious,” declares that Presi- 
dent Hoover’s leadership has heartened 
the world and made it possible for money 
to flow into normal channels. 

“America is fundamentally sound,” Mr. 
Lyon reminds us. “We have more than 
half the gold in the world, more than half 
the machinery, most of the automobiles, 
most of the telephones, most of the rail- 
roads, all the skyscrapers, the largest 
corporations, the best business heads, 
vast natural resources and the largest 
home market. 

“That America is ready and restively 
waiting for a major up-swing of real 
speed and proportions is evident in the 
unprecedented credit position of our re- 
serve system, the abnormally unbalanced 
condition of commodity stocks, the curi- 
ous currency situation, and our continued 
imports of gold. 


Hoover’s Leadership 


“These factors are in themselves fore- 
ing a reversal of deflation, and it is now 
generally conceded that all that has been 
needed of late to start a definite return 
to normal, and even prosperous times, 
is leadership that will create and sus- 
tain general confidence. 

“President Hoover has demonstrated 
that he has this leadership. 

“The debt accord resulting from his 
efforts has caused the world again to take 
heart. Europe will be given a breathing 
spell from its war debt. Money will flow in 
normal world channels, causing healthy 
credit expansion and price restoration. 

“The stage is set for the return of 
business to normal. We all now have 
reasons to think, talk and act optimis- 
tically.” 

Elmer’ Erickson, president of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
says that the acceptance of Mr. Hoover’s 
proposal “should encourage practical co- 
operation and stability among the na- 
tions.” He continues: 

“The agreement of the powers of two 
continents further demonstrates the prac- 
tieability of organized effort on the part 
of industries of individual nations toward 
shortening the life of future economic 
disturbances. 
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“While suspension for a short term of 
an exchange of $800,000,000 is not large 
when compared to the expenditures of the 
subject governments, yet it comes at a 
time when the people of central Europe 
are most seriously oppressed and shouid 
tend to clarify the atmosphere by swing- 
ing men’s minds from fear and disorder 
to a confidence in the future by the hope 
of world economic improvement. 

“As the prosperity of our nation is af- 
fected by conditions in all parts of the 
world, it is reasonable to assume that 
this adjustment should have its effect 
and aid in the return of prosperity to 
America. We are no longer a self-con- 
tained nation.” 

F. R. Long, the American’s merchan- 
dise divisional vice-president, declares 
that warehousemen and all other goed 
citizens “are grateful for the wisdom of 
President Hoover which prompted his 
suggestion for a year’s cessation of in- 
tergovernmental debt payments, and to 
his persistent efforts in bringing his 
plan to a successful conclusion.” He con- 
tinues: 

“In the universal depression this sus- 
pension of debt payments brings hope to 
a harassed world. Our prediction is that 
the moratorium will replace chaos with 
stability, hunger with plenty, and de- 
pression with prosperity. It keeps our 
United States in the high altruistic posi- 
tion we have always held, and promotes 
a new confidence that will cause men of 
all nations to take a forward look. Then 
surely will follow good times, good will, 
and world peace.” 

V. O. Appel, the American’s cold stor- 
age divisional vice-president, declaares 
President Hoover’s actio nto be “timely, 
sound and proper,” as conditions abroad, 
especially in Germany, demanded relief 
as a necessity. 

But whether the President’s action is 
to terminate industrial apprehension and 
appreciably stimulate business cannot be 
answered in the affirmative unreservedly, 
as, he points out— 

“When the great mass of unemployed 
men and women honestly seeking em- 
ployment can again find it, then and not 
before can we expect a true return to 
normal business. 

“The causes of our present unsatis- 
factory business situation are numerous 
and diverse. The factors which will re- 
vive business cannot be single or few 
but also must be numerous and diverse. 
This happy gesture on the part of our 
Government may be one of those fac- 
tors—its consequence, great or small, to 
be later determined. But it is not enough. 
It cannot possibly be a panacea for our 
many ills. 

“American business men will gravely 
err if they are led to believe that our 
present economic situation can be conm- 
pletely changed overnight. We have a 
far bigger job before us. We shall all 
be the better off if we admit this and 
stolidly set our minds and bodies to the 
solution.” 

EK. C. Lowry, president of the South- 
ern Warehousemen’s Association, says 
that in his judgment “the international 
debt accord, coupled with favorable crop 
outlook and conservative policy being 
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pursued by the people” of his section, 
“should show a healthy improvement this 
fall,” and that “the moratorium should 
stimulate the price of agricultural com- 
modities, from which the South should 
benefit substantially.” 

Clarence A. Aspinwall, one of your 
directors, and president of the Washing- 
ton Warehousemen’s Association, holds 
that “agreement on international debts 
restores confidence in the good sense of 
governments and promises increased 
buying powers of customers abroad, 
which in turn releases timid capital 
here.” Also, he declares, it “paves tne 
way to gradual reduction in armament, 
which will relieve the world of vast ex- 
pense and give assurance that the Euro- 
pean governments are sincerely desirous 
of permanent peace.” Mr. Aspinwall 
continues: 

“With pessimism routed, confidence 
returns and the door is open for the 
return of prosperity. President Hoover 
has justified his reputation, and let us 
not forget to praise France, whose sacri- 
fice is relative greater than ours. 

“But prosperity is not yet here, and 
we must do our part to insure its com- 
ing. Hard work, courage, courtesy, con- 
sideration, and above all, honesty, pub- 
lic and private, are the principal ingre- 
dients in the diet which American busi- 
ness needs. With the tonic administered 
by the Hoover debt accord, this diet wili 
restore complete health to America and 
world business.” 

Turning now to State association pres- 
idents: 

William A. Cassell, president of the 
California Van & Storage Associations, 
declares that the psychological effect of 
the Hoover announcement has already 
been noted throughout the world, and 
that the moratorium will, effective over 
a period of time, relieve unemployment, 
with business being stimulated accord- 
ingly. 

“It seemingly marks the 
in worldwide political and economic 
changes,” Mr. Cassell continues. “It in- 
dicates, too, a trend toward a revision of 
the Young reparations plan. Such a 
change seems inevitable. 

“Relief, even temporary, from a stag- 
gering burden of debt, would act as a 
Heaven-sent gift to all debtor nations. 
The people of the world would be heart- 
ened and would look to tomorrow with 
new hope and faith. 

“While the present economic disturb- 
ance goes deeper than we perhaps like 
to believe, it is nevertheless true that 
any sound idea offering a measure of 
relief would quickly catch popular fancy 
and do much to stabilize the public mind. 
The moratorium seems to be this timely 
thought. 

“Perhaps the most significant thing we 
have to face is the likelihood of revo- 
lutionary changes in the present eco- 
nomie system unless relief is accorded 
the workers. Mr. Hoover’s plan seems 
to be a step toward such relief—the first 
concrete thing that has been done.” 

W. E. Fessenden, president of the Cal- 
ifornia Warehousemen’s Association, be- 
lieves there is no question but that the 


first step 





debt accord “will alleviate international 
depression through release, for commod- 
ity-buying, of moneys saved on debt 
settlement.” This, he declares, “should 
give encouragement, in respect both to 
consumption and corresponding produc- 
tion, reacting favorably upon employ- 
ment, with an attendant stimulus to busi- 
ness all along the line.” He continues: 

“The great part of our own depres- 
sion is due to unfavorable conservatism, 
but with the impetus caused by greater 
confidence in world affairs, the per capita 
wealth should be diverted from savings 
to buying or investments. 

“While international circumstances 
have adversely affected conditions within 
this nation, half the battle will be over 
when fear is destroyed, confidence is re- 
stored, and normal buying is renewed, 
and the international debt agreement 
seems to be the influential factor to bring 
this about.” 

The Colorado Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association’s president, James P. 
Logan, brings out that “the machine 
age has proven that our nation cannot 
consume all that it produces and give 
sufficient work for all labor without 
world trade,” and he comments that “‘na- 
tions of individuals mortgaged to the 
neck cannot purchase more than bare 
necessities of life.” 

“That,” Mr. Logan says, “is the con- 
dition of most of the participants of the 
late war, and the absence of their pur- 
chasing power left an excess of goods 
on our shelves and resulted in closing 
down of part of our production and a 
discharge of labor producing it. 

“The moratorium should give the na- 
tions an opportunity to come into the 
market for both public and private needs. 
It is the first definite attempt to cure the 
ills of industry. This should be followed 
by a building up of the purchasing power 
of silver, which is the medium of ex- 
change of a large part of the world.” 


A Blow at Communism 


George M. McConnell, president of the 
Illinois Association of Merchandise 
Warehousemen, regards the accord as “a 
most hopeful sign that the spirit of co- 
operation and the wisdom to use it in 
time to prevent disaster is not lacking 
among the leading capitalistic nations.” 
Capitalism, as exemplified by the basic 
economic structure of the United States, 
he declares, is “on trial throughout the 
world, and the continuance of the world 
depression is due in no small part to the 
doubt in many men’s'minds of the abil- 
ity of our political and governmental 
systems to uphold and defend the capi- 
talistic principle against the active ag- 
gression of Communism.” 

“President Hoover’s moratorium,” Mr. 
McConnell believes, “and the slow but 
sure turning of Soviet Russia from strict 
Communism to modified capitalism, are 
extremely encouraging signs of the in- 
herent strength of our economic life. 
Prosperity is bound to follow the growth 
of confidence in the soundness of the eco- 
nomic principle underlying our business 
structure.” 

George H. Harmer, president of the 
Iowa Warehousemen’s Association, de- 
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clares that the moratorium “takes first 
place” as a dispeller of gloom. Notwith- 
standing that students of world affairs 
have realized for some time that the low 
point in worldwide depression has been 
reached and passed, according to Mr. 
Harmer, nevertheless “the minds of the 
people have been pessimistic and they 
have been slow to make new plans and 
embark in new enterprises.” Therefore— 

“The bold and statesmanlike proposal 
of the President and its acceptance by 
the nations of the world has been elec- 
trical in its effect. Undoubtedly it has 
saved Germany from disaster, and a fail- 
ure of that great nation would have been 
an added calamity over the entire world. 
By avoiding such a catastrophe a new 
confidence has been developed, not alone 
in Germany but in the other European 
countries and in this country as well. 
Already we can see a revived foreign 
trade. The generous position taken has 
also gone a long way in the building of 
international good will. Instead of be- 
ing discouraged, we are now encouraged. 
The great effect of Mr. Hoover’s plan is 
the restoring of the morale of the world. 
That has been our pressing need.” 

T. E. Witters, president of the Mary- 
land Warehousemen’s Association, wired 
that it was “the sense of the members” 
of that organization that they were at 
this time not prepared to express an 
opinion of what Mr. Witters called “so 
subtle a subject.” 

Samuel G. Spear, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Warehousemen’s Association, 
declaring the Hoover moratorium to be 
“a most timely and gracious gesture,” 
points out that “it will have to be fol- 
lowed, and will be followed without ques- 
tion, by adjustments and agreements on 
debts as the exigencies of the situation 
require.” He adds: 

“It must bring home to the American 
people the fact that there is no use bei- 
ting on the United States when the rest 
of the world is sick. We shall have io 
continue to have internationally-minded 
Presidents. This is all constructive, and 
nothing but a crisis would have accom- 
plished such an education of public opin- 
ion. 

“The doctors have diagnosed the 
trouble and will administer the proper 
medicines for the patient’s recovery. 
There is a great back log of deferred 
purchasing of automobiles, housing (in- 
dustrial and domestic), railroad equiv- 
ment and raw materials. The restora- 
tion of confidence inspired by President 
Hoover’s action will, I believe, set in 
motion all the forces needed for the gen- 
eral industrial recovery.” 

B. C. Hubbard, president of the Mich- 
igan Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, believes that the underlying 
causes of business depression have spent 
their force and that supply and demand 
have now reached their normal level but 
that, due to an apparent lack of confi- 
dence, business and financial institutions 
do not respond; accordingly he says, “in- 
spiring of that confidence is the key to 
a return to normal.” He continues: 

“The debt extension is the granting 
of further credits, is the equivalent of a 
further loan, and indicates a faith in an 
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early return to conditions which will 
keep the obligations good. The additional 
credit places it within the ability of the 
benefited nations to increase their busi- 
ness activity the same as that much ad- 
ditional cash. The United States, being 
a creditor nation, cannot but profit. This 
expression of confidence, and the greater 
business activity which it presages, can- 
not do otherwise than increase the ripple 
of returning confidence.” 

A. M. Hansen, president of the Mis- 
souri Warehousemen’s Association, de- 
clares that the international program 
must react favorably on American in- 
dustry, enabling other nations, Germany 
particularly, to purchase large con- 
signments. Over-production was, in his 
opinion, the primary cause of the depres- 
sion, and “if we can export a portion of 
this over-supply, it will result in a re- 
sumption of business,” and there should 
be permanent relief “if we have suffi- 
ciently learned the lesson of how not to 
over-produce.” Mr. Hansen continues: 

“The most serious side is that we have 
so many idle people. Idle machines re- 
sult oni:y in loss of interest on money 
invested, while idle people are still con- 
sumers, but what they consume must be 
paid for in some manner. If through 
exports we can put our people back in 
an earning capacity, they will become 
producers and result in a betterment of 
business conditions in general. We must, 
however, find means of producing with 
the human element rather than with 
machinery. No battle or war was ever 
won with machines. They have been 
aids, surely, but the deciding factor has 
always been man-power.” 

Frederick Petry, Jr., president of the 
New Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, believes that the accord 
“cannot help but stabilize business and 
hasten the day when our country shall 
again enjoy normal prosperity,” and he 
thinks that “our Government would not 
have taken the initiative if this had not 
been the opinion of the best financial and 
business minds of the country.” He 
points out: 

“Germany is a large customer of ours 
and she will undoubtedly favor us with 
more business during the coming year. 
The frankness and cordial reception given 
the Hoover plan by all the countries 
involved will undoubtedly stimulate a 
better feeling toward our country, and 
this will go a long way toward stimu- 
lating our foreign business. There are 
many signs that we are turning the cor- 
ner in the business world, and our Govy- 
ernment’s action has done much toward 
restoring confidence. The improvement 
will be slow and gradual and we cannot 
hope for normal conditions until] 1932.” 

Joseph W. Powell, president of the 
New York State Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, declares that “regardless of 
politics or creed we are forced to rec- 
ognize the economic effect of such mag- 
nificent strides by the leaders of our 
great American Government to reestab- 
lish the purchasing ability of the Cen- 
tral Powers and to coordinate this effort 
with further attempt toward world dis- 
armament.” 

“Having in mind the coming confer- 


ence at Geneva,” according to Mr. Pow- 
ell, “the United States plans to enter the 
conference fully and thoroughly. It is 
fitting that our Government should be 
the aggressor. 

“So concerned was the world with the 
success of the plan that a momentary 
hesitancy on the part of France to ac- 
cept it without reservation had a tem- 
porary depressing effect on the markets 
of the world. The encouraging psycho- 
logical effect is apparent everywhere. 
Commodity prices and the prices on the 
various stock exchanges have now re- 
acted favorably to the outlook. 


Hailed as a Turning Point 


“How can we react, as business men, 
other than with optimism to this stu- 
pendous attempt to achieve world peace 
and prosperity? With courage and with 
fortitude the American people have sur- 
vived two years of readjustment and 
depression without riots, strikes or civil 
disorder. 

“All members of the Senate, regard- 
less of party, the great newspapers 
throughout the country, the civic and in- 
dustrial leaders, have hailed this as a 
turning point in the economic recon- 
struction of the world. Certainly we 
have the right to feel that a general 
business improvement is at hand.” 

W. R. Kissick, president of the Ohio 
Warehousemen’s Association, reminds us 
that the man inclined to be impatient 
over the continued depression must real- 
ize that getting out of the depression 
“inevitably involves sacrifices and re- 
quires time.” and declares that “the read- 
justments necessary to business revival 
are going ahead steadily and that the 
beginning of revival is not many months 
away.” 

The moratorium Mr. Kissick calls “the 
most constructive and most significant 
event of the year thus far,” and he says 
that “without any doubt it relieves a 
strained condition, gives a_ breathing 
spell, and provides opportunity to many 
peoples to work out their problems more 
easily and with renewed hopefulness.” 
And incidentally, he remarks, “it is a 
remarkable demonstration of how close- 
ly interdependent are the economic for- 
tunes of all the nations.” 

Donald G. Bates, president of the Ore- 
gon State Warehousemen’s Association, 
characterizes the moratorium as “the 
opening wedge to termination of indus- 
trial deflation.” 

“Public confidence,” he declares, “must 
be restored before private investors wi!] 
be willing to participate in industrial 
expansion. The effect of the acceptance 
of the moratorium will be reflected in the 
solution of our national debtors’ prob- 
lems. Federal land banks, intermediate 
credit banks and other such Governmen- 
tal agencies will temper their dealings 
with their debtors with the same spirit 
that inspired the moratorium proposal.” 

Walter E. Sweeting, president of the 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, wires that, from) the view- 
point of “a layman with a worm’s-eye 
view,” he senses from contacts he makes 
“a general feeling of optimism, hope and 
belief that the accord does mark the 
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turn of the tide which will brin, back 
prosperity.” : 
“If this,’ Mr. Sweeting points out, 
“can be coupled with the proposed de- 
crease in armaments, resulting in divert- 
ing of money so spent to useful «nan- 
nels and reduction of taxes, I believe we 


will have renewed prosperity 
sooner than it otherwise would come 

O. E. Latimer, president of the Texas- 
Southwest Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association, declares that the psycholog- 
ical effect of the debt negotiations will 
unquestionably be good; and that the 
proposal was well timed and “is calcv- 
lated to give business men the greatest 
feeling of optimism.” He adds: 

“The enthusiastic and immediate re- 
sponse of financial markets to the debt 
holiday proposal suggests that this step 
should have a powerful influence work- 
ing toward worldwide trade recovery and 
the introduction of a new cycle of confi- 
dence in the business world. The lowest 
level of depression has been seen and a 
degree of tangible recovery will soon 
manifest itself that will gain sufficient 
momentum by the end of the moratorium 
to enable the world to withstand the 
strain of a resumption of the war 
debts.” 

John Fortune, president of the Wash- 
ington State Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, suggests that if, in private busi- 
ness, a man had a creditor who owed 
him $20,000, and that that creditor, for 
reasons out of his control, went broke 
with no means of paying the debt and 
yet the creditor has a good reputation 
for splendid earning power in the past 
and has business connections of value, 
it would be the part of good business to 
forego collection of principal and inter- 
est on the debt and give that creditor 
a chance to rehabilitate himself and carry 
on trade. Mr. Fortune points out: 

“The European nations are in that po- 
sition. If we had all of the war debt 
paid, even though it was paid in gold, 
we would still have no outlet for the 
goods from our factories or the products 
of the farms to sell to impoverished 
Europe. The result would be that with 
all the monetary wealth of the world, 
the mass of the people in this country 
would find themselves in dire distress. 

“The Hoover plan is constructive and 
based on true economics, and while we 
are generally a year behind the East in 
feeling business reactions, it is our belief 
that the moratorium proposals were of 
benefit in this part of the country.” 

Gentlemen, what these twenty-six ex- 
ecutives in your trade associations have 
told you is representative of the reac 
tion of executives in numerous lines of 
business. Similar expressions of hope 
and confidence have reached Distribution 
and Warehousing from men in positions 
of leadership in the automotive, iron and 
steel, boot and shoe, hardware, jewelry, 
insurance, dry goods and various other 
industries. These opinions emanate from 
all parts of the United States, and they 
show Business America, warehousing in- 
cluded, apparently truly optimistic for 
the first time in months. 

The nation’s industrial leaders say we 
are at the turn of the road to normalcy. 
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Number 77 


Voluntary Chains in the Grocery Field—Their Cooperative 
Buying and the Elimination of Owners’ Personalities into 
Standardized Practices—The Bearing on Public Warehousing 


By H. A. HARING 


retail grocers are 

members of voluntary chains. Units of regular 

chains number about 60,000. In volume of gro- 
ceries sold each year, the voluntary chains control about 
30 per cent of the country’s total and the regular chains 
about 35 per cent. The voluntary chains of grocers, 
therefore, are slightly fewer in number than the regu- 
lar chains and they sell also slightly less of the food we 
use. 

The independent retailer has felt the competition of 
the chains. No trade has escaped. Groceries and drugs 
have suffered most, because there are most of them. 
Drygoods and hardware, too, have suffered; music stores 
and apparel shops, shoe stores and tobacco shops, hotels 
and restaurants have felt the pressure. No retailer has 
been so fortunate as to be passed over by the chainized 
store. 

We are, however, at the present time considering only 
the grocer. He, of all retailers, handles more goods that 
flow through public warehouses than any other type of 
retail outlet. For, in the warehouse, groceries and food 
products constitute undoubtedly the bulk of commodities 
handled, excent st the ports where imported goods bulk 
into large provortions. 


ee, 29,000 of our 


The first appeal of the chain grocery store for patron- 
age is its ability—and willingness—to cut prices. For 
this reason the deepest grievance the independent re- 
tailer has against the chain is that it undersells. It was 
but natural that independent grocers should combine 
into mutuals for the purpose of buying cheaper. Then, 
thought they, they could sell for less and meet the chains 
on their own ground. 

In this manner we had a long succession of mutual 
buying groups, cooperative buying clubs, syndicates of 
many names and many types. All of them aimed to club 
together a large number of retailers. so that their buyer 
could talk “big orders” to the manufacturers, and, with 
this fine front of courage, command prices as low as 
the chains were getting. 

This they found possible to do. 
did it. 

But, even with low cost for their goods, the indepen- 
dents were unable to fight the chains. The chains were 
always one step ahead. Then the independents began to 
learn that the chains had advantages deeper and far 
more important than just the ability to get price conces- 
sions from the manufacturer. The chains had brains, 
and they used them. 





One after another 


their unit stores, new “specials” for each 


\ ANY new problems, and perplexing 
1¥E ones too, have harassed the grocer. 
Some independents have been over- 
whelmed by the seeming hopelessness of 
combating these new complications. They 
have surrendered without further 
struggle. 

But the courageous have and are ac- 
cepting the challenge of changing con- 
ditions. By the application of business 
policies and modern methods they are 
waging a vigorous battle against the new 
competition. Those who are succeeding 
are not deluding themselves with the 
erroneous belief that a mere sentimental 
appeal to the housewife to “patronize 
home-owned stores” will of itself be 
enough to restore the trade of inde- 
pendent grocery stores. They know that 
such an appeal is ineffective and mean- 
ingless to the average consumer, until 
and unless the home-owned store matches 
in every respect the efficiency, the econ- 
omy and the attractiveness of the chain 


store unit with which the woman is fa- 
miliar. 

When, but not before. the home-owned 
store fortifies itself with buying power 
enough to buy at lowest prices; when it 
brings to each store the advantages of 
mass merchandising methods, mass ad- 
vertising and a centralized organization; 
when in appearance and arrangement it 
equals the attractiveness and conveni- 
ences of the modern chain grocery—then 
and only then does the “home town” ap- 
peal merit serious consideration from 
Mrs. Housewife. 

These are yard-sticks of facts. 

The chain, as shortly learned by the 
grocers who joined the mutual buying 
clubs, offered the customer a _ service 
which was attractive and convenient. 
This, added to cut prices, made for suc- 
cess. The chain, from headquarters in 
some distant city, did a continuous job 
of “thinking’—new ways to make goods 
attractive, new ways to drag women to 





week of the year. The chain offered low 
prices, but it did more. Always there 
was some fresh, and timely, appeal that 
turned the customer’s eye to the goods. 
Only too often the independent 
harangued his patrons on the wickedness 
of the chains. He bored his customers 
by wailing over his sad lot and the ruin- 
ous competition. The manager of the 
chain’s unit next door, however, did noth- 
ing of the kind. Instead, he shoved 
Campbell’s pea soup right into her hand 
and pointed to a little card that bore 
the sign: “8 cents.” He filled a window 
with Del Monte peaches at 19 cents. He 
had no flies in the store, no rats in the 
cellar and no cat on the counter; his 
windows were clean; his shelves neat and 
“well house-kept”; he and his clerks 
wore clean aprons of white material. 
He was too busy with customers to 
gab. The celerity with which he filled 
an order mutely told the women that 














she had come to the grocery store to buy 
food and that her love for gossip would 
have to be satisfied outside. And, with- 
out consciously realizing it or thinking 
about it, Mrs. Housewife liked the chain 
store. In conversation she explained her 
preference by “their good prices”; but, 
as a matter of fact, this was not the 
whole of the truth. Not that she was 
holding back! She just did not stop to 
analyze why she preferred the chain 
store. 

Only those independents have been 
able to combat the chain grocery who 
have had the courage and initiative to 
give up their old ways and face the pres- 
ent-day problems of a retail grocery. In- 
dependents have had to prove worthy of 
patronage. Unless they merit local sup- 
port, they go out of the picture. 


Initiation 


oo independent grocers found it nec- 
essary to band together. Their first 
efforts were at mutual buying. They be- 
lieved, then, that all they needed to do 
was to band together for price conces- 
sions. To buy cheaply enough to meet 
competition of the chains seemed the only 
thing necessary. 

The independent found that their lower 
prices did not exceed 4 per cent in total, 
while they were not half that much for 
highly competitive goods and staples. 
The managers of the mutual groups early 
had a shock when the grocers evinced 
only a mild enthusiasm for low prices in 
general. They demanded: 

“We want ‘specials’! You must give us 
something to feature as a ‘special’ to 
compete with the chains and department 
stores.” 

The average independent grocer was 
distracted. He wanted a “special” in a 
hurry. He did not know where to find it. 
Nor did the buyers for the mutual syndi- 
cates. And, right there, they learned 
one of the first lessons of fighting the 
chains. It is necessary to plan—not one 
week ahead, but many months, so that as 
the weeks click off the calendar there 
will be on hand a “special” for each Sat- 
urday. 

This demand ran counter to the the- 
ories of those who had organized the mu- 
tual buying syndicates; but, as_ the 
months went on, experience demonstrated 
that the most effective way to combat the 
chains was by use of a weekly grocery 
“special.” Local tie-up advertising for 
the independents was centered about the 
“special,” and the stores’ selling effort 
for the week was concentrated on the 
“special” as proof of low prices in gen- 
eral. 

One of these syndicates, a “retailer- 
owned wholesale house,” which has built 
up a business of $5,000,000 a year from 
a beginning at “scratch” eight years ago, 
is responsible for the statement: 

“The independents fail because they 
cannot plan ahead. The big department 
store wins out because it can afford 
brains to manage—and to manage means 
to plan. As a wholesaler, we do the plan- 
ning for all independents in our terri- 
tory. We schedule for them about forty 


‘specials’ a year, and we try to have 
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these run everywhere at the same time, 
just as the chains do. The planning ahead 
for our retailers is the biggest service 
we give them.” 

Wherever the independent’ grocers 
were willing to accept the planning of a 
wholesaler and give that wholesaler their 
support they put the chains on the run. 
In Zanesville, Ohio, eleven chain gro- 
ceries quit the city in a single year. 
Rochester told the same story, and Min- 
neapolis and Spokane and a dozen others 
—not as the result of ridiculous radio 
messages, or appeals to the people to 
support “home industries,” but by meet- 
ing the chains on their own ground. 
When the local grocer put himself into 
position to offer the service of the chains 
he won out over them, because, on an 
equal basis, the local grocer always will 
win. He has the one immense advantage 
which chains never can have: the person- 
ality of a manager who is owner of the 
business and whose heart is in the com- 
munity. 


Into Wholesaling 


fT.HIS lesson spelt death to the mutual 
buying syndicates. 

The independent grocers altered the 
form of their cooperative buying. They 
raised capital to organize their own 
wholesale houses. We know these as “re- 
tailer-owned wholesalers.” But, as a rule, 
the retailer has no surplus capital to in- 
vest in the wholesale business. He needs 
all he can raise—usually more, too—for 
his store. Then, to meet this situation, 
arose the so-called “voluntary chains”— 
which are a grouping of independent 
grocers around a wholesaler. The stores 
are brought together through the initia- 
tive of a wholesale grocer, who is pri- 
marily interested to preserve his market 
among the independent grocers of the 
territory. Usually, in the trade, these 
groups are known as “wholesaler-spon- 
sored” chains. The operation is the op- 
posite of the “retailer-owned” wholesale 
house. 

But the results have been almost mag- 
ical. 

The wholesale house of this type has 
a deeper interest in the grocers to which 
it sells than merely filling their orders 
and collecting the account. The whole- 
saler deliberately undertakes to perform 
for the grocers of his neighborhood ail 
the services that the headquarters office 
supplies to the regular chain stores. 

It buys the goods, as a matter of 
course. By its mass purchasing power 
it is able to obtain lowest prices, includ- 
ing all the “allowances” for “coopera- 
tion” and “advertising” and other queer 
forms of discount. It does, also, the 
“other needfuls” such as providing “spe- 
cials” at the right season of the year, 
such as coordinating these “specials” 
with advertising campaigns of the man- 
ufacturers, such as teaching store ar- 
rangement, such as cutting down credit 
losses, such as moving off the shelf old 
stock and slow-moving items, such as di- 
recting the way to good window and store 
display. 

We have, at the present time, 551 of 
these voluntary chains in our grocery 
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field. They enroll over 59,000 stores, and 
these stores do 30 per cent of all the 
grocery business in the country. 

Probably the most successful, as it is 
also the largest, group of “wholesaler- 
sponsored” chains is that of the I. G. A., 
The Independent Grocers’ Alliance, other- 
wise known as the “Grimes Group” from 
the name of its originator, J. Frank 
Grimes of Chicago. 

The I. G. A. is, in essence, a double 
chain. It has one chain of wholesale 
grocers and another of retailers. This 
organization now operates in most of the 
country—thirty-six States east of the 
Rockies. It is represented in about 3090 
cities and towns, in some of which its 
affiliated stores number 300. Its volume 
is now, in the words of the management, 
so large that it boasts “the greatest buy- 
ing power in the food industry, excepting 
only the largest chain store system.” It 
buys half a billion dollars’ worth a year, 
havihg passed out such single orders as 
that for 500 carloads of salt, 100 car- 
loads of sliced peaches, 100 carloads of 
toilet paper, 65 carloads of matches. In 
single one-week sales this organization 
has disposed of 4,600,000 pounds of 
candy, 150 carloads of macaroni, 1,300,- 
000 pounds of a new brand of coffee. 

At its present rate of growth in num- 
ber of stores and volume of sales this 
group of retailers gives promise, by the 
end of 1931, of outstripping its one great 
rival, the A. & P., and then it will enjoy 
“the greatest volume of food sales of any 
group in existence.” This is their 
avowed aim. 

And yet, for all the imposing size of 
the I. G. A., the grocery stores which 
become “members” remain independent. 
There is no financial tie-up between head- 
quarters, or the parent company, and 
either wholesaler or retailer. Each is 
distinctly independent; yet all are able to 
demonstrate that it is possible to set up 
genuine cooperation. Every cooperat- 
ing member benefits so much that it stays 
in the group. “Cooperation” in this man- 
ner comes close to being “not a vague 
theory, but a vital living factor in human 
affairs.” 


Both wholesalers and retailers who 
are “members” of the group are per- 
mitted, under the rules and regulations, 
to buy goods where they please. They 
are under no obligation by the contract 
“to buy anything” from the parent or- 
ganization. In this manner only the 
sheer merit of prices and services of the 
headquarters office brings in the orders. 


The member-wholesalers find, however, 
their best interests promoted by buying 
cooperatively. It has been publicly stated 
that “deals” and “allowances” and “spe- 
cial arrangements” have been made with 
manufacturers to such an extent that the 
refund to wholesalers “provides each 
year a sum more than enough to pay the 
dividends of every wholesaler”! Every 
dollar of these “deals” is refunded to the 
wholesalers, month by month, and not 
“one cent retained directly or indirectly 
by headquarters.” 

Wholesalers who are “members” are 
permitted, of course, to retain the ac- 
counts of stores that are not affiliated. 
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What the Retailer Gets 


VERY retailer must, however, sub- 

mit to merging his personality into 
the organization’s “standards.” For one 
thing, his store front and its internal ar- 
rangement must conform to specifica- 
tions. 

For, among the lessons of independents 
who are fighting to hold their own 
against chain groceries, it has become 
evident that the retail store must meas- 
ure up in appearance and general con- 
duct to modern standards. The house- 
wife seems to demand these conditions. 
Uniess the grocer offers them she will 
discontinue coming into his store. Un- 
consciously she prefers neatness and or- 
derliness above messiness and disar- 
ranged stocks. Would-be members face 
this condition. They are shown that only 
a store of the finest appearance can win 
in the fight. The consumer must find 
delight in her trading. 

\nother benefit, easily demonstrated to 
the retailer, is that to remodel and re- 
decorate the store will reduce the cost of 
operating that store. The cost of run- 
ning the average grocery store is in ex- 
cess of 18 per cent of the sales. The 
cost of operating the average store, after 
redesign and remodeling under super- 
vision of the voluntary chain, is found to 
be only 11 per cent! It is quickly seen 
that this reduction in overhead is a tre- 
mendous factor in enabling the retailer 
to meet competition and earn satisfactory 
profits for the store. 

[It has been remarkable how willingly 
the independents remodel their stores 
after investigation into the benefits. 
They follow the plans nearly 100 per 
cent. Many of them, it turns out, have 
been wanting for years to remodel and 
fix up their stores, but have not known 
how to go about it. In many cases 
where they did try a hand at it, the cost 
was far out of proportion to the results. 
But by accepting standardized plans and 
proved arrangements, the best experi- 
ence of tens of thousands of stores is 
brought to their use. 

And all without a cent of cost other 
than the pay of carpenters and painters 
and supplies. The store lay-out, with 
full plans and blue prints, are a service, 
free of charge, from the headquarters or- 
ganization, together with superintendence 
of the work and supervision of the altera- 
tions. 


The Cost Is Low 


Feo “membership” in the voluntary 
i chain, under such an organization as 
the I. G. A., there is no initiation fee, 
no charter fee, no membership fee, no 
franchise fee. It costs no money to 
join! 

A wholesaler who becomes a “member” 
pays $80 a month. Only when his year’s 
volume passes the million-dollar mark 
does he pay more. 

The retailer pays $3.50 a week. These 
payments go to the wholesaler, whe 
passes on to headquarters $10 a year 
for each retailer—about 20 cents a week. 
The balance of the weekly $3.50 is re- 
tained by the wholesaler for “the com- 
plete service” furnished by the whole- 


saler to the retailer. 
cludes the following: 


This service in- 


I. Buying 
All the advantages of the buy- 
ing power of the largest organized 
group of independent grocers in 
existence. 
II. Store Management 


1. Complete plans for store ar- 
rangement. 

2. Service of headquarters and 
local store engineers. 

3. Complete stock arrangement 
plan. 

4. Complete stock pricing sys- 
tem. 

5. Complete credit and collection 
plan. 

6. Complete inventory and book- 
keeping system. 

III. Merchandising 


1. Complete program for grand 
opening and for specia! sales. 

2. Special merchandising broad- 
sides for nine national sales each 
ear. 

3. Weekly service of tested sales 
helps and merchandising ideas in 
the organization’s bulletins. 

4. Monthly service of valuable 
selling suggestions to retailers in 
the Grocerygram. 

5. National and local conven- 
tions, banquets, meetings and con- 
ferences. 

IV. Advertising 


1. Newspaper “ads” each week. 

2. Window display diagram each 
week. 

3. Window placard each week. 

4. Three window price posters 
each week. 

5. 250 copies of The Store News 
each second week, bearing the re- 
tailer’s name, address and _ tele- 
phone number in “imprint.” 

6. Special advertising material 
for special loca! and national sales. 

7. Copy of the Grocerygram 
every month. 

8. Regular weekly national ad- 
vertising. 

9. Radio broadcasting programs. 


* 


How These Costs Are Met 


ALL the mutuals, and the buying syn- 
-% dicates that followed them, and the 
“retailer-owned wholesalers” which came 
next in the development, had required 
cash in some form from the retailer. All 
these failed because it was impossible 
to hold members permanently in line. 
The officers required more time to get 
in the membership fees than to carry on 
the work they were paid to perform. All 
their effort, in brief, was directed to col- 
lecting the money. They had no mental 
energy, nor time in the week, to “serve” 
their members! 

This newer type of chain, that of pure- 
ly voluntary membership, faced the big 
problem of “finding the money” to 
finance their work. The outline just 
given sketches the services promised to 
members. Yet the total charge upon the 
retail grocer is $3.50 a week. Of this 
sum only 20 cents a week goes to head- 
quarters. 

The biggest item of expense laid upon 
headquarters is that for advertising. 
The I. G. A., for example, carries ad- 
vertisements in 400 newspapers every 
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week, in a handful of national magazines 
like Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, 
Country Gentleman, Pictorial Review 
and McCall’s. It also has a radio broad- 
cast. 

All these cost money. 

Yet the management knows, from ex- 
periences of preceding organizations, 
that a contribution from retailers, 
whether forced or volunteered, can not 
be depended on. It would be difficult to 
collect. Moreover, under any such plan, 
the sums available would be _ limited. 
There would be no flexibility, no increas- 
ing fund to spend as results proved the 
value of the advertising. Nor could the 
wholesaler be assessed, under their 
scheme of organization. He has no idle 
funds for the purpose. National head- 
quarters, in turn, was unable to stretch 
income to fit the need. 

They built what they have termed “a 
new kind of advertising dollar.” It came 
from “sales to make the dollars grow 
as the sales grew”! 

The voluntary chain developed private 
brands. By adding the fractional part 
of a cent here and there, occasionally a 
whole penny, on a case of the goods, they 
built up a fund that mounts to more 
than a million dollars a year. The 
private brand of the voluntary chain has 
shouldered the burden of the advertising, 
and the many “services” to members as 
well. 

The voluntary chains, in a word, are 
doing exactly what the regular chains 
have done. They have brought out 
private brands, from which their profits 
are greater than from handling manu- 
facturers’ national brands. These great- 
er profits they are using, in part, as the 
manufacturer uses his profits. They are 
advertising their goods—and, for these 
voluntary chains, so cleverly do they 
link the goods with the local “member” 
store that the advertising benefits the 
store more directly than it doés the 
goods. Yet, by promoting the business 
done through the store, the sale of the 
private brand is swelled, and, with each 
case of goods sold, there comes one penny 
more into the advertising fund. Thus, 
through a circle of events, the private 
brand pays for itself. The private 
branded goods, too, yield more profit to 
the store than nationally-manufactured 
goods. 


Not One Chain, but 551 


\ THAT we have sketched of the work- 

ings of the voluntary chain in 
groceries has, frankly, been largely 
drawn from the I. G. A. organization. 
But that concern, although the largest, 
is be no means the only one. 

During the past year (1930) 551 of 
these voluntary chains were operating 
in the grocery business in this country. 
The American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution was able to assemble complete 
data from 205 of this number. These 
205 chains were doing advertising, last 
year at a time of business depression, 
in the following media: 


Claims 
SS 65 00 do ct Hess beens 161 
OE re ee 107 
WeGew MOGROTE ..ceccercsccer 97 
“Store News’’ sent to consumers. 12 
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Letters, postcards, direct mail... 1 
Radio broadcasting ............ 1 
EE! i o's poss poi G 0 0 6:5. B02» > 
Wall signs on outside of buildings 
Mat service 
Employed window dressers...... 
Street-car cards 
Animated movies 

From only a portion of these 205 
voluntary chains which do so much ad- 
vertising was it possible to ascertain the 
cost to the individual store for their 
“services” including the advertising. Of 
the 26 chains which did furnish complete 
figures, 10 placed the cost at $3.50 a 
week for each store, 6 at $3 a week, 4 
at $1 a week, while 6 others pro-rate 
the cost in ratio to gross sales for the 
week. Other chains, without furnishing 
exact figures, estimated the cost from 
$1 to $5 a week; or, on a monthly basis, 
from $3 to $10. 

Thus it is seen that the voluntary 
chains in the grocery field have finally 
worked out a basis of cooperation that is 
not costly to the store. No independent 
store, for instance, could run the tiniest 
of “ads” in its local paper for $3.50 a 
week. It could not think of using the 
local radio station for publicity. Its 
“copy,” in all probability, would not ap- 
proach the “copy” now used in effective 
“pull” and appeal to the people. But, 
after a long struggle, the voluntary 
chains have discovered the method of 
“painless paying”’—that paying cover- 
ing, all the time, not only this campaign 
of advertising but all the “services” so 
greatly required for the independent 
who tries to combat the regular chain 
grocery next door. 
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Growth Inevitable 


NOUGH has been outlined to show 

that, after twelve years of struggle 
and many defeats, the voluntary chains 
are, in the grocery field, now on a basis 
that makes success possible. The inde- 
pendent grocer has learned a costly les- 
son: to buy goods at a low price is not the 
whole story of the chains’ success. They 
did much more to his business than mere- 
ly undersell. They showed the housewife 
that a grocery store may be clean, its 
goods fresh and speckless, the clerks 
neat in appearance and quick on their 
feet. They showed, even more impor- 
tant, that it is possible to push products 
that carry long profits and that Mrs. 
Consumer can be led by proper display 
within the store to feed her family 
macaroni instead of meat, cake instead 
of pie, Jell-O instead of ice cream; that 
Hormel chicken or ham may be bought 
of the grocer instead of making another 
stop to the butcher shop; that cake in 
transparencies is sold by the grocer as 
well as the bakeries; that cigarettes 
bought along “with the grocery bill” at- 
tract no comment from the home; that 
fine candies may be bought from the 
grocer at prices below those of the con- 
fectionery shop. 

They have shown, most of all, the re- 
sults that a strong chain of voluntary 
association can market private brands 
with their large profits. 

The voluntary chains of groceries will 
grow. They are, at the present time, 


growing far faster than the regular 
chains, both in number of unit stores 
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and in volume of sales. They are get- 
ting stronger and stronger. Fully two 
hundred of them do more than $10,000,- 
000 apiece of business a year. 


Importance to Warehousing 


(y= important phase of these volun- 
tary chains to the warehouseman is 
their attention to pool cars. 

Several of them have undertaken to 
save their wholesalers “more than 
enough to pay dividends” or “more than 
your total payments to headquarters” 
through pooling of shipments. The 
organization, as one of its “services” to 
members, is supplying a traffic manage- 
ment. 

Few wholesalers have been able to 
support a traffic department, because 
their freight shipments did not warrant 
the salaries. And, with trucks so largely 
supplanting railroad shipments, many 
which did have a traffic clerk or two 
have dispensed with them. Even with 
such skeletonized traffic departments, 
however, not many of them knew the 
“traffic game” well enough to utilize the 
pool car. 

The headquarters can afford to attack 
this problem with aggressiveness. By 
controlling, as they do, large purchases 
for a group of wholesalers, it is possible 
for them to make up carload lots where 
the individual wholesaler, buying for 
himself, could not. For one thing, these 
affiliated purchasing agents have buiit 
up a system of re-bulking wholesale lots 
of groceries at central cities, such as 
Chicago and San Francisco, so that the 
Outgoing shipments to wholesalers are in 
solid carloads. Even a wholesale grocery 
house is not able to take on a carload 
of every commodity; but, by one rehan- 
dling on the platform and without going 
into the house at all, a system has been 
worked out for pooling goods into car- 
loads. 

One of these chains, whose wholesaler 
members pay an average of $170 a month 
to the chain headquarters, reports to me 
that, during the year 1930: 

“We saved our wholesalers $308.12 a 
month by pooling their cars. This is the 
average, dividing total savings by the 
number of wholesalers... . 

“Many of them did not know how to 
order their goods in pool cars. For one 
member we saved $16,500, or more than 
$300 a week this way. This was more 
money than that member had had for 
dividends in two years. For 
another wholesaler we recovered nearly 
$20,000 in over-payments to the carriers, 
without one cent of cost to them.” 

The headquarters are located in some 
central city. A few of the voluntary 
organizations have opened branch head- 
quarters in two or three additional cities. 
None of them, however, has or is likely 
to establish branch warehouses at many 
places. Even the regular chains have 
found a quick limit to their ability to 
show a profit from branch warehouses; 
and, with their looser organization and 
their inability to compel patronage from 
members, these voluntary chains are not 
likely to make the investment of branch 
plants. 

Indeed, several of them have definitely 
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determined not to erect branch houses, 

One of them writes to me: 

“Our wholesalers are too scattered to 
make such a step economical. It is 
cheaper for us, and of course for them, 
to unload and reload carload from man- 
ufacturers and make up pool cars, this 
handling for our account being per- 
formed by public warehousemen. We 
tried to get the railroads to do this for 
us, but they refused and told us they 
had to under the law. We have ware- 
house connections, now, in seven cities, 
and are negotiating with four more.” 

Just to handle the goods over ware- 
house platforms does not mean any 
tremendous revenue to the warehouse. 
It is, however, only a beginning. ‘These 
voluntary chains must store goods on 
many occasions. 

One of them, again the I. G. A., op- 
erates 22 coffee-roasting plants. These 
belong to member-wholesalers and are 
only indirectly controlled by the head- 
quarters; but, with the I. G. A. private 
brands of coffee now standing sixth in 
volume of output in this country, it is 
but natural that the purchase of green 
coffee would be concentrated at head- 
quarters. Someone must store this coffee. 

The voluntary chains, too, offer the 
manufacturer a quick outlet for over- 
stocks and for output at seasonal months 
of the year. Like all big buyers of goods, 
one of the advantages offered is the 
capacity to accept delivery and make 
payment for huge quantities—if they 
want to and if the price is right. In this 
manner a voluntary chain—almost any 
one of the 551 of them—is able to buy 
a lot of food such as could not be sold 
to the whole group of wholesalers they 
represent. And, of course, no manufac- 
turer could hope to bring that group to- 
gether under the old system of individual! 
buying. 

Inasmuch as the member-wholesalers, 
in such a purchase, are not in position 
to take on their share of the lot, it 
becomes necessary for headquarters to 
warehouse the goods and borrow against 
the receipts. At a convention of one of 
these chains, during the early summer, 
the chief purchasing agent told me this: 

“T’ll bet we have two millions of goods 
in the warehouses at this minute. No, 
I’ll make it three, for I remember we 
have $820,000 of peas and beans under 
one contract. 

“We know to a cent what it will cost. 
Anyone can figure the interest and in- 
surance. When we can carry a case of 
goods for 20 or 24 cents for four months, 
every cost included, it’s nothing but 
natural to buy a year’s supply when the 
maker shades 50 cents off the price. 
More’n likely, we’ll get him down 85 
cents or a dollar. 

“You see the chance we take isn’t 
much. With our thousands of stores 
we’re not dependent on the market to 
pay out. We can stage a ‘special’ sale 
any week we choose, all over our terri- 
tory, and move the whole lot off the shelf. 
So, if the market drops, we’ll save our 
skin; if it goes up, we’ll cash in for an 
extra profit through our courage to buy 
when the manufacturer needed _ the 
money.” 
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And, in introducing me that same day 
from the platform, the president of that 
voluntary chain told the members (all 
of whom were supposed to be wholesalers 
or officials of the headquarters staff): 

“Many services our organization 
renders the wholesaler are intangible. 
They cannot be measured with the dollar 
sign. They are no less real, by being 
vague when laid alongside the yard- 
stick, but one of them is susceptible to 
exact computation. That is ware- 
housing. 

“We, from headquarters, buy immense 
quantities of goods from the manufac- 
turer when he needs the money. We 


PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE STORAGE 


purchase abroad when the price is right. 
We can calculate to a nicety what it 
will cost us to warehouse these goods 
until you wholesalers are ready for them. 
The warehouse rate is as definite as the 
freight rate. 

“During the past two years our de- 
partments have listened to two most 
helpful talks about warehousing goods 
to cut costs. I have invited the same 
speaker here today to ‘tell the ware- 
house story,’ as he puts it, to you whole- 
salers, because I want you to use public 
warehouses more. You can save in your 
overhead, because your own houses are 
empty half the year and you can rush 


Keeping the Manufacturer 


Sold on Public Warehousing 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
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a carload of goods to the public ware- 
house just the way you rush to the 
railroad station for a ticket one minute 
before train time. The warehouse is 
there when you want it; when you don’t, 
you don’t have the worry about its taxes 
and carrying charges. 

“Gentlemen, I present to you... . 

Readers of this page will be spare 
the rest of what the stenographer re- 
ports that he said, but warehousemen 
will do well to bear in mind that the 
voluntary chains of grocery stores hold 
greater promise of volume in public 
store than the regular chains ever con- 
trolled. 
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Avoiding Loss 
of Accounts 








Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


N a previous article we dealt with some of the rea- 
sons why manufacturers change from public to pri- 
In order to ascertain what might be 
done by individual warehousemen and the industry as a 
whole to prevent this loss of business a number of lead- 
ing warehouse operators were asked to express their 
A surprising number of those 
who replied felt that little or nothing could be done. 
The following statements may be considered as typical 


vate storage. 


opinions on the subject. 


of this attitude: 


1. “When a manufacturer or wholesaler decides to 
establish his own warehouse, it seems to be almost im- 
possible to persuade him that it would be to his best in- 
terest to continue with the public warehouse. 
business there are several good customers who have 
moved from our warehouse into their own buildings. I 


B* far the majority of those replying, 
however, took a more constructive 
stand. They indicate ways in which 
warehousemen are overcoming any ten- 
dency on the part of manufacturers to 
leave public warehouses once they have 
established a volume of business for 
their products in a particular territory. 

One warehouseman said: 

“In our opinion, the public warehouse- 
man in order to prevent this must train 
his organization so that they have a full 
understanding of what the word ‘service’ 
means. Likewise they must effect such 
economies in their operation as will en- 
able them to provide such service at a 
cost below that which it would cost the 
manufacturer in the event he used his 
own private storage. This is not at all 
impossible of attainment, since the pub- 
lic warehouse, handling all classes of 
business and specializing in distribution, 
should be able to effect economies that 
will enable them to handle storage and 
distribution cheaper than could a manu- 


harm.” 


ness. 


In our 





‘I. HIS is the second of two 

articles by Professor 
Frederick. Last month the 
author told why some manu- 
facturers quit public for 
private storage. In this 
accompanying article he at- 
tempts to point out what 
warehousemen may do to 
avert such change. 

Mr. Frederick will be rec- 
ognized as an authority on 
the subject he is discussing. 
It is he who prepared for the 
national advertising commit- 
tee of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association the 
booklet ‘“‘Increasing Your 
Sales Through the Use of 
AWA Merchandise Ware- 
houses.”” In various business 
journals he has written ex- 
tensively regarding warehouse 
and traffic problems. 





believe they know that it costs them quite a bit more but 
they seem to prefer to be off by themselves.” 

2. “We are unable to advise you what the warehouse- 
men, individually or as an organization, can do to pre- 
vent the manufacturer of merchandise from taking such 
action as may be deemed fit to carry on his business, as 
his actions in this regard are entirely free from the pos- 
sibility of injunction, incarceration or threat of bodily 


3. “At the present time I know of nothing that the 
warehouseman can offer to prevent the loss of this busi- 
We have our costs pretty well fixed and as far as 
we can see the only thing that would prevent this busi- 
ness going out of our warehouse would be to reduce our 
costs and that we could not do and still maintain the 
service which we attempt to perform.” 


facturer who would be forced to estab- 
lish his own organization to handle a 
comparatively small volume as com- 
pared with the volume handled by the 
public warehouseman.” 

In this statement the warehouseman 
has concisely summed up one of the most 
important factors which influence manu- 
facturers to start using and to continue 
using the services of public warehouses, 

Another warehouseman remarked: 

“If the proper warehousing connection 
is made manufacturers will not desert 
public warehouses after attaining vol- 
ume distribution. A public warehousing 
organization should take an interest in 
the manufacturer’s products, make a 
study of his requirements and render 
service to his customers. In other words, 
the warehouseman instead of attempting 
to sell a beautiful warehouse building 
with its artistic decorations, etc., should 
sell an idea, a plan, a service—something 
tangible, which the manufacturer will be 
able to convert into cash. Diligent appli- 
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cation to this policy, on the part of the 
should certainly bring 


warehouseman, 
good results.” 


Another comment along the same lines 


offers a constructive suggestion: 


“By the public warehouseman actually 
studying the shipper’s storage and op- 
erating costs, which report to the shipper 
will show him wherein he can better 


serve his own business by pooling with 
those other shippers served by a given 
warehouse, wherein each tenant shipper 
will benefit by the combined warehouse 
purchasing power of all of them.” 

Loss of volume business may be offset 
in a measure by changing the account 
from a package to a space basis, as is 
suggested by the following: 

“There is an angle to this loss of busi- 
ness which warehouses might take ad- 
vantage of and which we have been able 
to work out in one or two instances. We 
operate a great amount of floor space 
and we lease outright to various cus- 
tomers on a per annum basis for their 
use as a branch warehouse. When space 
is so leased we, of course, set a price on 
this space at a figure yielding a profit, 
for there is always a certain amount of 
service which has to be furnished. The 
direct handling of the goods, however, is 
taken care of by the manufacturer’s own 
branch organization and it makes no 
difference to us whether they turn their 
stock six times a month or once a month. 
Qur ‘revenue is based upon the number of 
square feet which their lease calls for.” 

Another type of space-leasing is de- 
scribed by this warehouseman: 

“There is very little that the public 
warehouseman can do to prevent this loss 
of business further than to strive for a 
most satisfactory service to offset any 
tendency his tenants might have toward 
moving. We have had several accounts 
of this type and in order to control their 
storage and drayage business we have 
leased a particular building that would 
be acceptable to our tenant, and, in or- 
der to make that particular building pay 
for itself, have employed a warehouse- 
man to handle several accounts, usually 
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of a similar nature, in connection with 
the one large account. 

“This, then, gives the manufacturer 
a cheaper rental and a larger and more 
convenient space and also allows his of- 
fices to be in the same building with his 
merchandise. He has all of the con- 
veniences he would have 


receives a cheaper warehousing service. 
It is rarely that one warehouse account 
will pay the salary of any one ware- 
houseman and therefore the tenant would 
be saving the difference between the 
warehouse service charges made by our- 
selves and what he would pay his own 
warehouseman.” 

Several warehousemen suggested ac- 
tion along the following lines: 

“As to what the public warehouse can 
do to prevent the loss of this business is 
a matter of the education of the manu- 
facturers. This can be brought about in 
part, at least, through the educational, 
informative type of advertising campaign 
now being carried on by the merchandise 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association; as well as by intro- 
ducing courses covering warehousing 
practices in institutions where business 
subjects are taught.” 

Summarizing these replies from ware- 
housemen it can be said that the loss of 
developed accounts may be avoided or at 
least lessened by: 

1, Developing public warehouse services 
to a high degree and offering these ser- 
vices to manufacturers at a cost so evi- 
dently below what it would cost them for 
similar private services, that they will 
not even think of leaving public ware- 
houses. In the last analysis the manu- 
facturer uses public warehouses because 
they handle his business for a fraction of 
the expense of any other method. 

2. By making careful studies of manu- 
facturer’s distribution costs so as to de- 
termine and demonstrate the dollars and 
cents value of public warehouse storage. 

3. By leasing space to a manufacturer 
in the warehouse or in another building, 
thus permitting him to have his own or- 


Texas Court Dismisses Case Against Warehouse Employee 


HE much discussed question as to 

whether the two new Texas truck laws 
went into immediate effect or were 90- 
day measures was decided in June by the 
Court of Criminal Appeals, at Austin, 
the court declaring they would not be- 
come effective until Aug. 22, or 90 days 
after the Legislature adjourned. 

W. C. Morrow, presiding judge, wrote 
the opinion in a test case brought by 
Barney May, who is employed by the 
Sproles Transfer & Storage Co., Fort 
Worth. May was alleged to have driven 
a truck and trailer more than 45 feet 
long in violation of one of the laws. 
Judge Morrow ordered him discharged 
because the statute was not yet in effect. 

The State’s constitution provides that 
a bill must receive a two-thirds majority 
in each house to go into immediate effect. 
The original truck bills were given that 





majority, but the two Houses did not 
agree on the bills and a free conference 
committee was necessary. The House 
did not ratify the free conference bills 
by a two-thirds majority. 

This was the first time that one of the 
State’s high Courts had found it neces- 
sary to pass on the question of when a 
bill had to receive a two-thirds majority 
in order to go into immediate effect. 

Judge Morrow pointed out that many 
material changes were made in House 
Bill 336, the law May was alleged to 
have violated, between the time it was 
first passed by a two-thirds vote and the 
time it was submitted by a free confer- 


ence committee. 


“While the terms of a bill when it 
passed third reading might invoke the 
majority requisite to put it into imme- 
diate effect, it might be subsequently so 


in his own 
branch warehouse and at the same time 
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ganization attend to the actual handling 
of his merchandise. The warehousemap 
would thus suffer the loss of the account 
in one sense, but would retain it in ap. 
other. 

4. By edcuating manufacturers and oth- 
ers as to the place of public warehouses ip 
distribution. This to be accomplished 
chiefly through advertising campaigns 
such as that now being conducted by the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
merchandise division and also by the type 
of articles such as those which have been 
appearing in Distribution and Warehous- 
ing for several years, written by H. A. 
Haring. 

There is no doubt that from the manv- 
facturer’s standpoint a practical ware. 
housing and distributing system is a most 
profitable asset. 

He must choose the system best 
adapted to his requirements whether it 
involves the use of public warehouses or 
the establishment of private warehouses, 

The fact remains, however, that the 
economical storage and distribution of 
merchandise demands perfected handling 
facilities and detailed supervision. 

Only a few manufacturers can sup- 
port branch offices and private ware- 
houses extensively, consequently only 
these larger ones have profited in the 
past from wide distribution and have been 
able to meet local competition in all 
parts of the country. 

With the establishment of public ware- 
houses for the distribution of merchan- 
dise, the public warehouse becomes the 
manufacturers’ warehouse—one unit and 
medium for the distribution of his prod- 
ucts. The manufacturer can profit by 
the adoption of the public warehouse 
system of distribution because a stand- 
ardized product or service can always 
be bought for less than a specially made 
one. 

If these points can be brought to the 
attention of manufacturers who might 
be considering abandoning the use of 
public warehouses in favor of private 
storage, the loss of volume _ business 
would be considerably lessened. 


in Truck Law Controversy 


changed as to bring about a different 
view in the minds of many of the mem- 
bers of the law-making body, as illus- 
trated in the present instance,” Judge 
Morrow said. 

Lawyers had been divided on the ques- 
tion. The Court was given two opinions 
from members of the attorney-general’s 
department, one holding that the laws 
became effective immediately and the 
other saying it would not be operative 
until 90 days after adjournment. 

Senator Frank Rawlings, Fort Worth, 
unceasing opponent of the truck laws, 
was May’s attorney. 

After the Court’s decision had been 
entered, the Railroad Commission ex- 
plained that truck operators would not 
have to obtain permits under the new 
statutes until after Aug. 22. 
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10,000 SHIPPERS 


@ Every Warehouse Advertisement in the Sep- 
tember issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
will be included in the 


GREEN DIRECTORY SUPPLEMENT 


with its 10,000 distribution among shippers in 
the United States and Canada. 
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A “plus” circulation 
for “D&W” adver- 
tisers that complete- 
ly blankets the 
industry. 


wv wv wv 


No additional cost if 
you are a regular ad- 
vertiser in the Ware- 
house Section. 





@ This supplement is produced in May and September— 
The September Supplement for this fall closes with the 
forms for the regular monthly issue of Distribution and 


Warehousing—therefore 


@ Those who get their annual advertising contract to us 
in time to be included in the regular monthly September 
edition of “D&W” will automatically be included in the 
September Supplement at no cost above regular adver- 
tisement in the monthly issue. 


Forms for both editions close August 17 
No time to lose—wire reservation at once 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 WEST 39th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Features of N. F.W.A. ; 





HE outstanding features of the twelfth semi- 
annual meeting of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, held in the Grand Hotel 

on Mackinac Island, Mich., July 14 to 19, were these: 
1. The position of the National’s long distance mov- 
ing-by-truck organization, the Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
was materially strengthened through adoption of two 
resolutions requiring unqualified cooperation with 
Allied by all National members who, not agents of 
Allied, do a long distance moving business. Barrett 
C. Gilbert, New York, was elected Allied’s president. 
2. Announcement was made by Floyd L. Bateman, 
Chicago, chairman of the container committee, that 
an appeal would be made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for third class freight rates on household 
goods transported by railroad car containers. 
rail carriers, Mr. Bateman said, had assured their 
support “to any plan that would recapture traffic to 


the rails from the highway.” 
3. C. F. Basil Tippet, Toronto, 


ARTIN H. KENNELLY, Chi- 
cago, in his report as presi- 
dent, drew from the international 
political and financial situation a 
lesson which he believed might be ap- 
plied to warehousing as an industry. 
“The quick response to our Gov- 
ernment’s proposal that a debt mora- 
torium be in effect for one year 
throughout the world, as between 
governments,” Mr. Kennelly said, “is 
evidence of the dependence of coun- 
tries on each other to a more or less 
degree. We cannot be unmindful of 
other peoples. The policy of saying 
that we are sufficient unto ourselves, 
that we need no one else to grow and 
prosper, has been proven wrong. 

“As with governments, so with in- 
dividuals and the members of an in- 
dustry. We cannot be unmindful of 
others in the industry if we are to 
have continued success and prosper- 
ity. That is the reason for the asso- 
ciation. That is the reason why we 
must continue to work. 

“Executives and owners of busi- 
nesses must realize that the first 
sign of deterioration is the self-sat- 
isfied feeling that they can sit back 
and let the rest of the world go by. 
It just cannot be done. You must 
continue to take an interest in your 


Summer Convention 


The 


ests of the association.” 
to the board of directors. 


chairman of the 





()* these two pages are pre- 
sented the highlights of 
the N. F. W. A. convention 
at Mackinac. 


A further outline will be 
published in the September 
issue. 





business and continue to contribute 
your efforts for the common good, 
and according to your effort along 
these lines, proportionately will your 
business improve, and will your in- 
vestment be safeguarded, and the 
institution which you have striven 
so hard to establish will continue in 
existence.” 


A Policy Essential 


An earlier part of Mr. Kennelly’s 
report may be viewed in the light of 
the two resolutions later adorted 
strengthening the position of the Al- 
lied Van Lines. 

“Your officers,” he said, “have 
been distressed by the dropping from 
our ranks of some of the oldest 
members, because of their affiliation 
with a competing transportation 
agency. 


KENT B. STILES 








statistical committee, presented the first of its series © 
of studies designed to disclose to each cooperating F 
member company the latter’s strong and weak points © 
in business policy. This first study focussed atten- 
tion on the local moving or cartage department and | 
will be followed by reports on other departments. 

While the attendance was smaller than at some of © 
the previous summer assemblies at Macinac, it was 7 
obvious to the observer that the interest in construc. © 
tive development was undiminished. And if it was 
the last one of the semi-annual conventions, as many 
National mmbers would have it because of the ex- § 
pense involved in holding two meetings a year, it will | 
be against the wishes of ninety-two signers of a peti- 
tion presented from the floor at Mackinac. 
memorial, offered by Joseph R. Cochran, Minneapolis, © 
on behalf of the signers, requested continuance of © 
summer meetings as heretofore, “for the best inter- © 
The petition was referred @ 


This 


“The question which is raised is 


not one to be decided on personal © 


likes or sentiment. Upon its proper 
solution much depends. 
“This competition, 
storage and local moving, selecting 
a limited number of representatives 
in a city or territory, with prices dif- 
fering from our members’ tariffs, 
with no understanding of our ideals 
or purposes, our code of ethics and 
all that we have been building for 
years, cannot but be opposed to the 
interests and business of the major- 
ity of our members. Surely there 
would be nothing but trouble and 
conflict ahead if we did not take a 
definite and unmistakable stand that 
membership in this association would 
be forfeited if our members affiliated 
themselves with such interests. 
“Long distance moving is becom- 
ing interwoven in our warehouse ex- 
istence. It affects local activities; 
it affects our storage business. It 
surprises me, and I am sure it does 
you, to find firms who have been 
members of the association since its 
beginning, and who have received 
benefits, and who, of course, have 
contributed to the common good, who, 
in this period of business stress, 
forget the past, forget the benefit of 
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local associations, local group meet- 
ings, and decide that they need none 
of this in the future. 

“And what is the lure that in- 
them to take this step? 
Nothing but what they could get 
within the industry, as I see it. They 
are offered a small additional com- 


| mission at this time—but who knows, 


and what guarantee have they for 
the future, as to just what this com- 
mission will be? I am sure they 
have not looked at it in the broad 
and big way of which we know they 
are capable and which is expected of 
them. 

“The real trouble right now is that 
there is not a great deal of long dis- 
‘Pastures afar are al- 

I cannot help but 


We all make mistakes. 


© sacrifice and undermine what is of 


Soe 


real value for something oi appar- 
ent temporary advantage. We will 
welcome them back to the councils of 


99 


A Warning by Morris 


Charles S. Morris, New York, whom 


dent at the organization meeting at 
Mackinac in 1920, alluded to the same 
general situation, in his speech at the 
convention banquet, when he said: 
“To those selfish, self-centered in- 


> dividuals who in times of stress would 


desert their trade associations, local or 
national, and resort to artificial means 
and quick cure-alls, I send this warn- 
ing: 

“The knowledge, the experiences and 
the manifold advantages of coopera- 
tion are too valuable to be ignored. 
They have proved value and have 
clarified our problems and mapped our 
course successfully in the past and will 
do so again. Cooperation always had 
its value, and in these times its value 
has increased a thousandfold. With- 
out the bulwark of background as is 
supplied by our associations, problems 
would be disastrously increased and 
no one could, with any degree of ac- 
curacy, predict how great the disaster 
might be... . 

“No man in business is big enough 
to live unto himself alone. Our lives 
are too interwoven, our business rela- 
tions are too interdependent, to con- 
template the risk. . . . There is noth- 
ing wrong with your association, but 
there is something radically wrong 
with members who can’t stand the 
acid test of adversity.” 

The two resolutions touched direct- 
ly on the situation outlined by Mr. 
Kennelly. Both had earlier been 


N. F. W. A. CONVENTION 


adopted by the board of directors 
and were brought to the floor of the 
convention with the board’s recom- 
mendation that they be adopted as 
association policy. 

One was presented by Joseph W. 
Glenn, Buffalo, a director, and had 
been prepared by a special commit- 
tee within the board. It alluded to 
‘“‘a type of competition in long dis- 
tance cartage of household goods be- 
tween cities throughout the country,” 
and declared that while this type of 
competition could “in no sense be 
legally objected to,” it appeared that 
“among the methods and devices em- 





The New A. V. L. 
Line-Up 


PRESDENT, Barrett C, 
Gilbert, vice-president, Gil- 
bert Storage Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

Secretary and general man- 
ager, Henry Reimers, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary, 
is Bo We Me 


Assistant general manager, 
Wilson Collin, Chicago. 

Tresurer, Joseph H. Meyer, 
president, Federal Fire Proof 
Storage Co., Chicago. 

Eastern vice-president, 
Joseph W. Glenn, president, 
O. J. Glenn & Son, Ine., 
Buffalo. 

Central vice-president, 
Arthur A. Leonard, president, 
Leonard-Detroit Storage Co., 
Detroit. 

Southeastern vice-president, 
George C. Harris, president, 


Harris Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Birmingham. 
Southwestern vice-presi- 


dent, G. K. Weatherred, vice- 
president, Dallas Transfer & 


Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Dallas. 
Rocky Mountains vice- 


president, Robert V. Work, 
Weicker Transfer & Storage 
Co., Denver. 








ployed by such competition is the 
lure of certain agency contracts, in- 
tended to divert and alienate mem- 
bers of this association from coop- 
eration with other members.” 

The Glenn memorial continued 
that when the National’s members 
“for purposes of temporary advan- 
tage enter into such contracts and 
agreements” they were in fact with- 
drawing from member cooperation 
“and making possible grave danger 
to the best interests of the great 
majority of those engaged in the bus- 
iness of warehousing and shipping 
household goods.” 

It should accordingly be the Na- 
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tional’s policy, the resolution con- 
cluded, “that members of this asso- 
ciation who shall enter into such 
contracts and agreements and en- 
gage in the service of a concern or 
concerns not approved by the asso- 
ciation shall be deemed guilty of fail- 
ing to cooperate and not entitled to 
the benefits” and should tender their 
resignations “upon pain of being ex- 
pelled.”’ 

The Glenn resolution was unani- 
mously adopted without discussion. 

The second memorial from the 
board was presented by W. I. Ford, 
a director, who was chairman of an- 
other special committee created by 
the board. This resolution led to 
nearly 50 minutes of discussion, as 
it was vigorously opposed by some 
of the members from the floor. It 
was finally adopted, but not unani- 
mously. It reads: 

“Resolved, that it shall be the policy 
of the association to require the full 
cooperation of its members in this con- 
nection [activities of the Allied Van 
Lines] as in all other matters under- 
taken by this association, and that 
where members are engaged in long 
distance moving they shall do so in 
full and complete cooperation with the 
plans of the N. F. W. A.” 


An Amendment 


The discussion led to the addition of 
the words “where machinery for op- 
eration is set up or extended.”” Under 
this amendment, long distance move- 
ment by truck on the Pacific Coast is 
not at this time affected by the reso- 
lution. 

President Kennelly, replying to a 
question during the discussion, ex- 
plained that the resolution was not to 
be interpreted that every N. F. W. A. 
member must become either a hauling 
or a non-hauling agent of Allied but 
that every member was expected to 
cooperate with Allied even though not 
belonging to Allied. In other words, 
Allied’s non-members would be ex- 
pected to conduct their long distance 
moving so as in no way to undermine 
Allied with regard to tariffs, policies, 
etc. 

The reports of the regional vice- 
presidents and of the various commit- 
tee chairmen, including those of Mr. 
Bateman about containers and Mr. 
Tippet relating to statistical studies, 
will be summarized next month. 


New Orleans Charter 


A charter has been issued in Louisiana 
to the Commercial Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Inc., with capital stock amounting 
to $15,000. E. B. Fontaine is president, 
Earl Guillot is secretary, and A. F. 
Schnauder is treasurer. 
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Keeping One Step Ahead of 


Motor Freight Competition 


HE warehouse with an established motor freight 
"E carvios will have a decided advantage over its com- 

petitor without such a facility, in the opinion of 
Edward G. Mooney, president and operating executive 
of the Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. In the years ahead no warehouse, he be- 
lieves, can expect to enjoy much business unless it 
either establishes or ties in with a motor freight line, 
and this will be true particularly with regard to pool 
car shipments. If the menace of the motor freight line 
depot, potentially a competing warehouse, is to be met 
by storage executives, they must get into the distribution 
business themselves, with trucks, and give their custom- 
ers the service wanted, according to the Hartford ware- 


houseman. 


Mr. Mooney reached those conclusions some time ago; 
and, having decided, acted. Today his company is oper- 
ating motor freight lines within a thirty-five to fifty- 


“W E operate a daily service with 
our own trucks, to and from our 
warehouses. Equipment leaves our 
warehouses in the early morning, loaded 
with warehouse shipments as well as 
goods which we have picked up from the 
local merchants for delivery to the prin- 
ciple points along the route. 

“In addition, we operate a daily ex- 
press car service to and from Boston, 
Mass. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, of course, performs 
the haul. Shipments consist of all sorts 
of merchandise foodstuffs and perishable 
goods. These shipments are picked up 
during the day in the cities of Hartford 
and Boston, and are loaded in their re- 
spective cars in each city during the 
latter part of the day. The New Haven 
road gives a splendid service in the han- 
dling of these cars. They are taken 
from our siding at the close of the busi- 
ness day, and spotted on our siding at 
destination in the early morning. 

“Our main warehouse is located in 
East Hartford, Conn., just across the 
river from Hartford proper, less than 
one mile from the center of the city of 
Hartford. When the train pulls into 
Hartford, it stops at our siding, the cars 
are switched onto the siding and the 
train proceeds to Hartford proper. 

“Naturally cars placed on our siding 
are available for unloading and delivery 
two or three hours before cars are spot- 
ted in Hartford. This gives us a big 
advantage in the matter of time, as it 
makes it possible to effect deliveries to 





By CHARLES B. BARR 


competition. 





Edward G. Mooney, Hartford ware- 

houseman who is solving motor 

freight problem in southeastern 
New England 


the business houses around seven o’clock 
in the morning, when the streets and 
traffic conditions are ideal for the drop- 
ping off of large shipments of perishable 
and merchandise freight. 

“These same conditions enter into the 
picture at night. The Hartford Des- 
patch loads cars for Boston as late as 


mile radius of each of its warehouses—in Hartford an 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Springfield, Mass.—and has sy. 
ceeded to an appreciable extent in preventing “outside 
motor freight storage depots from providing serioy 
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How Hartford Firm Hy 
Met a Business Thre 








By furnishing a combination storage and truck dis 
tribution service, coupled with a policy of cooperatig 
with the railroad, this New England organization today 
has a decided advantage in its battle with independent 
motor freight operators. 

“Conditions are constantly changing,” to quote M 
Mooney. “Competition is keener than ever. The ware 
houseman who keeps in close contact with his customer 
—and operation of a motor freight service affords oppor. 
tunity for that—is in a better position to help them solvi™ 
their problems as well as his own and to keep the busi- 
ness within his own doors.” | 

Mr. Mooney tells the writer further: 


seven and eight o’clock. Then, when the 


train leaves Hartford proper for Bos 
ton, a switcher is dispatched to th® 


company’s siding at East Hartford ani 


cars are coupled onto the train as t®@ 


passes throughm East Hartford. 


“All this gives our company two te ie 
three extra hours at the beginning anim 
the end of the day, in which to accumv-§ 


late tonnage to and from Boston. 
“Besides this express service, we op: 
erate a daily service by trucks to prac: 
tically all the important towns and cities 
within a 35- to 50-mile radius of ou 
warehouses. Of course, there are any 
number of small towns in which we do 
not have sufficient tonnage to operate 4 
line ourselves. In such cases we tum 
this business over to reliable, indeper- 


dent, suburban companies who handle all§ 


shipments in accordance with our policy 
of distribution. By following this pol: 
icy we permit independent lines to us 


our warehouse, but only on the handling® 


of business which we turn over to them 
There are few exceptions to this rule. 
“At one time we permitted these dif: 
ferent lines to accumulate tonnage an 
load and unload at our warehouses, but 
I found that in the majority of instances 
their service was not altogether reliable. 
That prompted.a large number of com 
plaints for which we ourselves were it 
no way responsible, but nevertheless the 
fact that they used our terminal resulted 
in some little unfavorable reaction o 
the part of the shippers. So we were 
obliged to discontinue this policy. 
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MEETING MOTOR FREIGHT COMPETITION 


hope to receive from our motor freight 
line competitor. 

“Even though in the final analysis the 
rates that we charge are higher than 
those offered by the competing carriers, 
our customers seldom consent to turn 
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pound foolish in making a change. 
“Through our distribution facilities 

we are able to take care of the entire 

State of Connecticut and the western 
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lote Mr. motor freight problem is to be solved 
1e Ware. 
istomer - 
S Oppor: - 
Mm solves 
ne busi @ “We operate a daily service with our ——— a ; , pa:t oi Massachusetts. Therefore, a 
own equipment to Springfield, Worcester traffic manager or sales manager of a 
and Boston. The Boston business which OW the Hartford (Conn.) national distributor has only one con- 
we handle is packed in such a manner t Despatch and Ware- cern to deal with in the distribution of 
that it is not possible to have same in- house Company, operating in his product in that wide area. This 
cluded in the express car. An advan- two of the New England means a considerable saving when its 
vhen th} tage we have over competing motor States, has successfully met auditors visit the territory to verify in- 
‘or Bosi@ freight lines is that we take in a much the threat of motor freight ventories of sales and distribution rec- 
to thei larger radius than that in which they line at by Be B the story ords. 
ord ans} can possibly hope to operate. This ap- —— A ymca the “Of course, the other facilities which 
n as '@ plies particularly to pool car shipments. Bounts  sameuiliieats uientaiinedl we have to offer, such as the downtown 
: ee All pool car shipments to suburban points the service essential to retain office at 252 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
_two ti are handled by our own equipment, and the business of national dis- where we furnish desk room with tele- 
Ing ane KS this, in the event of a claim, has dis- tributors approached by “‘out- phone and stenographic service, saves 
sccumu:@ tinct advantages. If goods are refused side” motor freight line in- the national distributor the necessity of 
for any reason whatever, they are, of terests. He developed just having a representative waste time to 
we Op- course, stored in one of our warehouses that See tee and. holds the find desk room, along with the other in- 
O prac and not in a motor truck terminal where —— ad a yore cidentals that go to make a complete 
d cities they might be shoved into a corner and Pi cgtiy ~<a eaggncles ects ssi oagelen. 
of ourm overlooked, or perhaps stored under im- ants en See eames 6 Satw! ‘d_ thei 
ve a : » Or &, of independent motor freight The distributors can forward their 
proper conditions until orders for dis- line companies going into mail in our care; hold their sales meet- 
We do tribution could be obtained. the warehouse business,” Mr. ings in a room set aside for this pur- 
orate a “Then, too, having our own ware- Mooney tells the author, “‘but pose at our office; can notify their cus- 
e tum houses we are often in a position to hold because of the fact that we tomers as to what their address will be 
depen shipments awaiting the call from the have our own delivery service so that they can have direct contact with 
idle all shipper’s client. Quite frequently con- covering such a wide area we them. This is a very, very important 
policy cerns wish to haul their freight with have ~— able to keep one point, and quite frequently their cus- 
“ 9 their own trucks. This is particularly a fcemsiens will call us, even before the 
nding mame of large wholesale grocers in the shipment has arrived or the company’s 
thea outlying districts; they send their equip- representative has come into our terri- 
she ay Rot arcs saute ae pron gran er ,; ‘ a tory, to ask for certain information. We 
e dif house to pick up their shipments and ns aio of an individual of this kind — Senn chan ait Wie oe Ga 
e and its: Whitt: Sadi ts: Sills iain deinen ‘ pee se a - our clients, either by letter or wire, in 
s. but «ey ; Sib h “ Competing truck lines have time and _i tthe event of refusal by their clients, we 
rances Mm ty ned rion organization we r atte Pg again approached our clients and endeav- have helped them considerably in their 
liable. .. traffic manager who is thorough- ored to take away the business which we sales problem. This is another reason 
~~ y familiar with all the rail and ex- had. Sometimes they have been success- why they prefer our service to that of 
he press rates, and who looks after the pre- ful, but in the majority of instances motor freight lines which may have no 
ss the paying of shipments, making cut order when we find that one of our customers other interest than delivery of the ship- 
~ulted bills of lading, collecting C. O. D.’s, etc. is dickering with a motor truck line we ment itself. 
ni These, of course, are only a part of his immediately get on the job and show “We have been faced many times with 
wile duties, but it requires the services of that particular concern that we have a_ the serious threat of independent motor 


an individual who is trained in this par- 
ticular line. Oftentimes motor truck 


much broader service and a more relia- 
ble and complete service than he can 


freight line companies going into the 
warehouse business, but because of the 
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large number of national accounts which 

we handle, together with the fact that 
we have our own delivery service cover- 
ing such a wide area, we have been able 
to keep one step ahead of them most of 
the time. This is due to the fact that we 
have such a large volume of business 
over which we control the routing. 

“This enters into the picture very 
strongly, as we are always assured of 
sizable loads both ways. We have sev- 
eral national accounts whose distribu- 
tion we handle in the entire State of 
Connecticut as well as western Massa- 
chusetts. In this way we can make up 
our loads and regulate them so that the 
best interests of all are served. 

“There is no use disguising the fact 
that, unless we watch each and every 
angle of the business closely, competitive 
truck lines will always offer serious com- 
petition. However, every effort is made 
to render a service superior in all its 
different phases to that offered by the 
independents, and then it narrows down 
to a plain case of selling our service to 
our clients. 

‘“‘We have had to do this more during 
the past year than ever before. We 
have the satisfaction, however, that we 
are doing better than holding our own. 
In fact, some of the trucking companies 
have lost business to us, instead of tak- 
ing it away. 

‘“‘All warehousemen must pay particu- 
lar attention to this end of the game 
and study it more than ever before to 
find ways and means to equal the ser- 
vice of any independent concern; other- 
wise the business will slowly slide out 
the door. 

“The policy of the Hartford Despatch 
has always been ‘The Shipper Be Pleased 
—Not Damned.’ If we hear of a case 
where a truck line handling our ship- 
ments has failed to live up to this pol- 
icy in its fullest meaning, we jump on 
the man responsible immediately. We 
never go into competition with an ex- 
isting line unless it develops that the 
line cannot give the service to our cus- 
tomers which they and we demand. 

“Tf it can’t, then we will enter his field 
and handle the shipments ourselves. In 
a majority of cases, however, the inde- 
pendents are enabled to see the light and 
carry on in the manner expected of 
them. We take the responsibility for 
shipments entrusted to us by our cus- 
tomers, and so have to be pretty care- 
ful whom we permit to handle them. Of 
course, if a customer using our ware- 
house insists that the trucking be done 
by an independent concern specified by 
him, our responsibility ends at the load- 
ing platform.” 


Terminal for Independents 


At the Springfield branch the com- 
pany acts as a terminal for several in- 
dependent lines, and ’phone calls are 
taken for these lines as well as other 
services given. 

In earlier days considerable shopping 
service for Hartford people and concerns 
was done in Springfield. Orders were 


telephoned to the Springfield branch, 
special rolling equipment maintained for 
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the purpose was sent around to pick up 
the goods, and they were shipped to 
Hartford on the regularly scheduled 
trucks. 

“Playing ball” with the railroad has 
been a powerful weapon in combating 
the threat of independent motor freight 
line incursion. Although the Hartford 
Despatch operates daily motor freight 
service between Hartford and Spring- 
field, Hartford and Worcester, and Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport, apparently in com- 
petition with the railroad, relations be- 
tween the warehousing concern and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford are 
of the most cordial type. The Hartford 
Despatch downtown distribution head- 
quarters is located in one end of the 
railroad’s Hartford freight terminal. 


The Railroad a Friend 


“Whenever the railroad can give the 
service, we give them the haul,” Mr. 
Mooney explains. “Whenever we have 
a shipment which cannot go on our reg- 
ular lines, the railroad is consulted, and 
not until the road is shown to be in- 
capable of doing the job as it has to be 
done is the haul turned over to other 
agencies. We ‘play ball’ with them, 
and the railroad has always replied in 
kind. The railroad has to live as well 
as we do.” 

In addition to maintaining an office 
in the railroad freight depot, by virtue 
of which it secures a large part of the 
road’s store door delivery (the road 
maintains no truck service of its own 
in Hartford), Hartford Despatch is also 
official trucker for the Hartford-New 
York steamship line, a subsidiary con- 
trolled by the railroad. 

Forty-five trucks and cars comprise 
the mobile equipment of Hartford Des- 
patch. These are kept in the company’s 
own garage, adjacent to its warehouses. 
Gasoline is bought in carload lots, as 
are all other supplies for the firm. All 
servicing of equipment is done in the 
garage. No trailers are included in the 
fleet, most of the trucks being of 5- to 
7%-ton capacity. 

“Service” is stressed to the nth de- 
gree, according to Mr. Mooney. The 
company unloads a number of carloads 
of new automobiles, and it is a prac- 
tice when automobiles are received at 
the warehouse to see that they are pol- 
ished off, serviced with gasoline and oil, 
and made completely ready to be driven 
away by the consignee agents. 

The problem of keeping records, get- 
ting in prompt reports, and doing busi- 
ness in a business-like way, insofar as 
inventories, billing, etc., are concerned, 
is another one of the company’s strong- 
est weapons. 

“Particular attention is paid to get- 
ting all shipments off on which orders 
are received in the mail in the morning,” 
Mr. Mooney states. ‘‘We have a post 
office drawer at the Hartford post office 
and use it entirely to speed up our 
service. Our first call for mail is made 
at 6 in the morning, and second call at 
seven o’clock, and the third at 8:30. 
Not infrequently orders received in the 
last mail for points fifty miles from our 
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warehouses are delivered before noon of 
that day. 

“Many independent motor truck cop. 
cerns are unfortunate in that the own. 
ers or operators have not had an oppor. 
tunity to acquire other than an ordinary 
grammar school education; therefore 
unless they have someone to handle the 
detail work necessary in the making oy 
of reports, etc., oftentimes their metho 
of keeping records entails, through ig. 
norance, considerable delay, annoyance 
and correspondence between 
and themselves. 

“The Hartford Despatch has 


minute and instantly accessible. 


shi ppers 
























spent i 
considerable money and effort in its en. © 
deavor to keep its records up to the ™ 
In the 
company’s vaults are stored records cov- © 


ering the very first deliveries ever made 


by us. 


Only recently it was necessary 


to prove delivery on a shipment which © 


was handled by us seven years ago, © 
That, of course, was an exceptional case, #7 


By law we are not required to keep z 
delivery records for this period of time; & 
however, keeping records up to date and © 


accessible is another selling argument for § 


the warehouseman. 

“Then, too, we can point out our in- 
vestment in land and buildings. 
with the fact that we have been in busi- 
ness ° »*™™ber of years, when brought 


to the attention of prospective custom- & 


ers, reacts favorably in our behalf. 


“While it is true that a great many = 


business deals have been decided on price 
alone, particularly during the depres- 
sion, nevertheless many shippers, after 
suffering losses through some _ indepen- 
dent lines which have gone out of ex- 
istence, are beginning to look to the con- 
cern that has an established invest- 
ment and bright prospects of remaining 
in business for some time to come.” 

Washing machines, Pyrofax equip- 
ment and other domestic appliances are 
not merely dumped on the _ household- 
er’s porch when delivery is ordered, but 
are carried into the kitchen or wher- 
ever desired and actually installed by 
employees of Hartford Despatch, if de- 
sired. 

The success of the Hartford Despatch 
policy proves that distribution in its com- 
plete sense is the warehouseman’s best 
weapon against motor freight lines. Not 
merely delivery, but alert service all the 
way through, is necessary if the ware- 
hous2 *3 to hold its business against “out- 
side” :notor freighting. 





Shank Opens in Paris 


The Shank Fireproof Warehouse Co., 
Indianapolis, has opened an office at 194 
Rue Championnet, Paris, to accommodate 
packing, shipping and storage needs of 
Americans travelling abroad. The of- 
fice is in charge of M. Viego. 





New pirmingham Firm 


The Fleming Transfer & Warehouse 
Co. has entered the storage business with 
a plant at 2305-2307 Morris Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Let’s Take the Family 
Album Out of Storage! 


In oval, Wil H. Douglas, president of the 
Douglas Public Service Corp., Inc., New 


Orleans 


Right—A merchandise ware- 
house of the Douglas firm 


Below—The $15,000,000 
wartime Army Supply 
Base in which Mr. 
Douglas’s new organi- 
zation, the Douglas 
Shipside Storage Cor- 
poration, operates 500,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space 
—at junction of Navi- 
gation Canal and Mis- 
sissippi River 


“ee ~ Sacemeaied 
ae Seal A i LAL — oe 
; — tiem Rec g 


i f . —_ = 


Right—Part of the Douglas 
company’s bulk liquid termi- 
nal and storage unit, with 
capacity of 7,500,000 gallons 


termines the degree of success he thinks is his 

due and he is likely to stop when he reaches it. 

That’s about the way Wil H. Douglas of New Orleans 
looks at it. 

Some forty years ago he operated a few drayage 

wagons and cotton floats around the cobbled streets and 

loblolly lanes of the Crescent City. The business had 


MAN writes his own ticket. That is to say, he de- 


Success Stories 
No. 103 
Wil H. Douglas 


By R. A. SULLIVAN 














& 


It was a good business, 


been established by his father. 
too, and plenty large enough to have satisfied many a 


man. That volume of business may have meant the end 

of the line for many but to Wil Douglas it was only the 

beginning. He wanted his ticket to carry him farther. 

It has. Just about the time one might suppose he has 

extracted the final drop of service out of a warehouse, 
(Concluded on page 54) 

















er Cent on May 3! 


ccupancy Averaged 65.4 


By KENT B. STILES 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
1931 





April-May, 








TONNAGE 







































































Per Cent of 
Floor Space 
Occupied Equivalent | Equivalent 
Division and State Received During | No. of Lbs. Delivered on No. of Lbs. 
Month per Sq. Ft. Arrival per Sq. Ft. 
| | 
April | May April May April | May April | May | April | May 
NEW ENGLAND (Total) 53.4 | 53.4 | 13,873 | 17,170 8.3 | 12.4 5,156 5, 562 3.1 4.0 
Vermont and New Hamp..| 78.9 | 83.8 200 300 5.6 Sg Bee eee eS Sore 
Massachusetts........... 48.6 | 49.0 9,261 | 12,559 7.7 | 13.7 2,446 2,222 2.0 2.4 
NE in og cee cais 62.1 | 60.7 1,374 1, 204 6.3 5.4 2,365 2,960 | 10.9 | 13.4 
SE o's ovndevdes 68.7 | 68.3 3,038 3,107 | 14.4 | 14.7 345 380 1.6 1.8 
MIDDLE ATLAN. (Total) | 61.2 | 60.8 | 97,567 |102,207 | 14.3 | 14.8 | 10,881 | 11,063 1.6 1.6 
N.Y. Metropolitan Dist. 
OR 06s seek ene 60.6 | 59.9 | 63,618 | 66,270 | 13.0 | 13.1 2 ,662 3,283 0.5 0.6 
Sarre 58.4 | 58.9 27,317 33 , 340 9.0 | 11.1 1,650 1,973 0.5 0.7 
Manhattan.......... 66.2 | 65.0 9,112 | 10,119 | 12.5 | 12.1 182 189 0.2 0.2 
Nearby New Jersey. 57.7 | 55.2 | 22,564 | 15,832 | 22.6 | 15.7 830 1,121 0.8 1.1 
cf  @ SrA 51.5 | 48.6 4,625 ae © aes © OE oo cies 2 ween as baa. er 
N. Y., except Met. Dist. 62.2 | 61.7 | 10,531 | 10,746 | 13.9 | 14.7 4,817 4,068 6.3 5.6 
N. J., except Met. Dist....| 60.4 | 61.4 1,653 1,222 | 17.4 | 20.9 112 15: 1.2 2.6 
Pennsylvania............ 63.5 | 64.7 | 21,765 | 23,969 | 19.8 | 22.6 3,290 3,560 3.0 3.4 
E. NO. CENTRAL (Total)..| 71.8 | 71.8 | 92,453 | 91,626 | 20.0 | 19.9 | 17,569 | 18,790 3.8 4.1 
NE ee eee wid a 74.7 | 74.4 | 23,847 | 20,743 | 18.4 | 16.1 5,938 4,837 4.6 3.8 
a a ig 76.3 | 75.8 6,393 6,956 | 17.1 19.8 1,945 1,835 5.2 5.2 
Illinois, except Chicago....| 72.1 | 70.6 5,524 7,988 | 24.1 | 31.6 1,874 1,872 8.2 7.4 
ee ot aia wi eee 74.6 | 74.5 | 39,087 | 36,948 | 26.5 | 24.8 | 2,468 3,910 Ba 2.6 
Michigan a a ae ed ae 64.5 | 65.9 | 12,837 13, 172 | 13.8 | 14.5 3,074 3,110 3.3 3.4 
DNS o cbvbu os cadet 63.3 | 62.6 4,765 5,819 | 15.2 | 18.9 2,270 3,226 7.3 | 10.5 
W. NO. CENTRAL (Total) | 70.9 | 70.5 | 45,773 | 44,030 | 18.4 | 17.8 | 17,499 | 14,629 7.0 5.9 
Minnesota, except Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul...| 63.2 | 64.7 987 2,081 | 11.7 | 24.8 1,907 978 | 22.7 | 11.6 
Minneapolis & St. Paul .| 69.6 | 69.4 | 11,342 | 12,369 | 16.4 | 16.9 5,138 5,015 7.4 6.9 
lade Ee hee ka eek 62.8 | 64.1 6,015 5,549 | 16.3 | 17.2 | 2,840 1,970 BF 6.1 
Missouri, except St. Louis.| 76.3 | 73.3 | 11,302 >,848 | 22.1; 12.9 | 3,489 3,092 6.8 6.8 
eg 74.6 | 73.2 3,237 2,855 | 10.4 9.2 | 317 435 1.0 1.4 
orth Dakota. .......... 66.7 | 64.3 2,120 1,845 | 18.1 | 15.8 | 357 236 3.1 2.0 
South Dakota............ 72.0 | 75.5 956 1,054 | 12.4 13.7 | 400 426 5.2 5.5 
a ans Gaiek eet sted 72.2 | 72.7 6,518 8,930 | 26.5 | 36.3 | 2,170 1,725 8.8 7.0 
IG Line dee ween ones 73.3 | 74.8 3,296 3,499 | 39.0 | 27.5 881 752 | 10.4 5.9 
SOUTH ATLANTIC Linwagay 68.1 | 66.8 | 27,215 | 32,842 | 16.7 |. 20.9 9,404 | 13,399 5.8 8.5 
Maryland and Delaware...| 62.7 | 61.5 | 11,779 | 12,258 | 12.4 | 13.6 1,682 1,471 1.8 1.6 
District of Columbia. . 74.9 | 76.6 2,019 1,866 | 21.3 | 19.7 1,649 1,787 | 17.4 | 18.9 
RRR ASS Sie 85.7 | 82.8 2,638 2,741 | 20.3 | 21.2 681 813 5.2 6.3 
West Virgimim.........-0- 84.4 | 82.7 1,292 1,208 | 15.8 | 14.7 566 594 6.9 7.2 
North and South Carolina | 67.7 | 65.8 2,203 2,157 | 18.0 | 18.7 527 527 4.3 4.6 
Georgia and Florida...... 71.1 | 69.3 7,284 | 12,612 | 29.3 | 50.7 4,299 8,197 | 17.3 | 32.9 
SOUTH CENTRAL (Total) | 67.9 | 65.2 | 38,220 | 33,986 | 17.0 | 16.8 | 15,601 | 14,188 6.9 7.0 
Kentucky and Tennessee..| 68.9 | 57.8 3,346 2,956 | 11.7 9.8 1,836 2 ,606 6.5 8.7 
Alabama and Mississippi. .| 65.7 | 67.6 1,179 1,331 | 11.7 ij 13.2 1,379 1,012 | 13.7 | 10.0 
RN oa a nmin ae oes 69.5 | 71.4 2,053 1,721 | 16.2 | 13.6 917 915 2 7.2 
te a rag ck ee 66.6 | 68.4 | 11,853 | 11,850 | 13.3 | 14.0 523 424 0.6 0.5 
Sek wean ba cnt 76.6 | 79.1 | 11,289 9,296 | 90.5 | 81.0 7,082 5,006 | 56.8 | 43.6 
NN a0 Ge eit wik aes bodes 67.8 | 63.0 8,500 6,832 | 11.7 | 12.8 3 , 862 4,225 5.3 7.9 
MOUN. and PAC. (Total) 69.5 | 71.3 | 56,60; | 53,805 | 19.6 | 21.4 | 26,199 | 27,481 9.1 | 10.9 
Idaho and Wyoming... 69.5 | 74.5 296 401 | 10.2 | 12.8 350 460 | 12.0 | 14.7 
CG fais ck emt e awed 77.1 | 75.5 405 248 8.6 6.1 375 212 7.9 5.2 
Arizona and New Mexico..| 69.0 | 71.2 632 543 5.4 6.6 778 867 6.6 | 10.6 
ee ak nas dv eel 60.7 | 62.2 1,915 1,389 | 17.2 | 17.2 295 12 2.6 0.1 
SS 75.4 | 72.5 1,528 1,226 | 11.4 | 10.3 1 , 362 1,561 | 10.2 | 13.2 
Ee 74.0 | 77.9 4,894 3,663 | 17.4 | 18.8 3,303 2,764 | 11.7 | 14.2 
RRC I RR 64.0 | 63.2 | 16,348 | 26,074 | 65.2 |102.8 | 11,408 | 12,889 | 45.5 | 50.8 
SIN 0k < ants we-encleake 69.2 | 71.8 | 30,588 | 20,261 | 16.0 | 11.8 8,328 8,716 4.4 5.1 
TOTALS FOR UNITED States) 65.9 | 65.4 |371,707 |375,666 | 16.6 | 17.5 |102,309 {105,112 4.6 4.9 





(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State totals. 
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New Low Mark Recorded by 


Department of Commerce 








occupancy of public merchandise 
warehouses is indicated by the Gov- 
ernment’s most recently available fig- 
ures, issued at Washington on July 11 
by the Department of Commerce. 
On this past May 31 the occup: 
percentage was 65.4. 
was 65.9 on April 30. 
The recession has been uninterrupted 
since the 70.4 per cent reported on the 
last day of 1930. The subsequent marks 
have been 68.9 on Jan. 31, 67.9 on Feb. 
28, 66.8 on March 31, 65.9 on April 30, 
and 65.4 on May 31. 
The provisional May percentage, 65.4, 
is lower than the occupancy reported for 
the same date in each of the past three 


. NOTHER new low record in average 


incy 
The previous low 


years. The comparisons: 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
Mew Bhicess 68.6 71.0 70.3 65.4 


The tonnage figures in the accompany- 
ing April-May table indicate that in May 
a smaller percentage of goods entered 
storage (out of total volume received) 
during May than in April. 

In May 480,778 tons arrived at the re- 
porting warehouses; of this volume, 375,- 
666 tons, or 78.1 per cent, went into stor- 
age, the balance being delivered on ar- 
rival. In April the total arriving volume 
was 474,016 tons, of which 371,707 tons, 
or 78.4 per cent, entered storage, the bal- 
ance being delivered on arrival. 

The 78.1 per cent for May is lower 
than the mark for the same month last 
year, but is higher than either of the 
marks for the same month in the pre- 
vious two years, as the following com- 


parisons indicate: 
1928 1930 


80.3 


1929 
77.6 


Occupancy 


HE 4.9 per cent average decline in 

occupancy, for the entire country, this 
past May 31, from the level recorded on 
the previous year’s corresponding date, 
was not reflected in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
St. Louis, Nebraska, District of Colum- 
bia, the Virginias, Georgia-Florida, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arizona-New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Washington and California. In 
those sections there were gains reported. 
Elsewhere there were recessions. 

The following comparisons are avail- 
able across four years: 
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Occupancy—May 31 
aS 





- 
1928 1929 1930 1931 

Mass.-Vt. .---++eeeeee 41.1 652.1 iol 
Mass.-Vt.-Maine ..... es aio Seer sea 
VWEeN. H. .-cccccccces ee ; de. ae 
Massachusetts ....... a eee --. 49.0 
Conn.-R. I...-.--.eee- 46.2 65.9 55.5 vas 
Connecticut ........-. 4 wind : 60.7 
Rhode Island......... at a3 is 68.3 
N. Y. Met. Dist.... 80.7 76.4 72.3 59.9 

TFOOMINM scceece $0.7 738.3 723.4 838.9 

Manhattan ...... 78.7 69.9 75.8 65.0 

Nearby N. J. and 

OtMOTR .ccccese 2.0 77.7 68.0 

Nearby N. Jd... <2 anu oe ee 

St ) ar — oe — 48.6 
eo , BARES. wna ccenes 78.1 74.3 73.0 soe 
vy, Y. State except Met. 

NN bie x ioe 6 a a Seen re eS . 61.7 
iam SORODs os ccetere 80.1 ‘78.1 65.8 2 
N. J. State except Met. 

NS Seether te ag iid ' > —_). ae 
Pennsvivania ........ 77.1 71.6 70.6 64.7 
eos se ee ee 81.7 89.2 $0.3 74.4 
ee leas a eee 6 6-< 73.6 80.3 $1.4 75.8 
CC ere eae ee 74.0 78.6 16.9 7 
lll. except Chicago... ... ae —_ a 

BICAMD capeveccces 74.8 79.0 77.9 74.5 
Serre Tee 17.9 70.9 73.5 65.9 
Pe + .¢ 44 ae ws 63.1 88.2 72.6 62.6 
OS EE re ee 40.4 71.5 71.3 
Minn. except Mpls. and 

i 8 eons ae ; 64.7 

Mpls. and St. Paul. 71.5 71.6 71.2 69.4 
i -. ie 6oa0 eee 6-64 55 69.2 67.7 64.1 
OS, ara ae 72.2 82.0 %5.7 — 
Mo. except St. Louis. . ; , 73.3 

ER SSeS 69.5 82.1 70.8 73.2 
Mo. and So. Dakota.. 78.6 92.8 76.5 ee 
North Dakota ....... nea ; . 64.3 
South Dakota........ ; : 75.5 
i «406s aoe bee 67.9 69.7 59.9 72.7 
rere re $5.0 80.0 78.2 74.8 
SS OS) a ee 49.2 51.6 71.3 — 
OS ee eee ee 61.5 
Dist. of Columbia.. = 76.6 
Va. ani 6. ar 24.9 70.4 80.8 —— 
CE Ee ee ee , es 82.8 
West Virginia ....... - aia a 
CE POST Se 55.3 68.1 68.6 65.8 
eee 60.7 75.7 60.4 69.3 
ee Si. FRE 62:5 87.3 
ES a 82.5 75.9 69.9 67.6 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Occupancy—May 31 





woe “ 

1928 1929 1930 1931 
Ark.-La.-Okla. ...-..-c- 56.6 77.4 72.8 er 
BT EPP Tee tee a i eae 71.4 
a ee ee es cae 68.4 
i Ns oe lc oie a en's tite 79.1 
i a a 46.1 44.6 58.8 63.0 
Idaho-Wyo. Mont. ... 68.7 65.1 75.9 eee 
Idaho-Wyoming ..... 74.5 
; a ER ne a a 75.5 
Utah-Nev.-N. M...... 67.9 dime 
Ariz.-Utah-Nev.-N. M. ... 73.2 as oho 
Ariz.-Utah-N. M..... ad cea 67.9 ae 
Ee ane. Ee és wena e — —— ae 
EE tiie eb a Ae oe ‘ . be wad 62.2 
SD i as oo Bk aes 76.7 72.6 71.2 72.5 
WeemeeeteOe ccc cccecs 52.9 69.4 68.9 77.9 
Oregon ee ecccccceces 71.7 70.3 70.5 63.2 
CRESC‘(ik kc tec a wen 75.0 77.6 71.0 71.8 
Average for U. S.... 68.6 71.0 70.3 65.4 
Warehouses reporting 1087 1223 1488 1368 


Comparing the May 31 occupancy per- 
centages (which are provisional) on the 
opposite page with those of April 30, it 
is disclosed that the decline of five-tenths 
of one per cent is not reflected in Ver- 
mont-New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Brooklyn, New Jersey out the metropoli- 
tan district, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota outside the Twin Cities, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alabama-Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisana, Oklahoma, Idaho- 
Wyoming, Arizona-New Mexico, Utah, 
Washington and California. Elsewhere 
there were recessions. 


Tonnage 


S already pointed ount, the percentage 
of volume which entered storage in 
May, out of the total arriving tonnage, 


25 


was smaller in the 1931 month than in 
May of 1930, the drop being 2.2 per cent 
for the entire country. By divisions the 
comparisons across four years are as 
follows: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—May 








= a 

1928 1929 1930 1931 

New England........ 74.4 86.1 79.8 75.5 
Middle Atlantic...... 74.7 88.4 91.3 90.2 
East North Central... 87.1 86.6 83.1 83.0 
West North Central... 73.7 72.5 77.7 75.1 
South Atlantic....... 79.6 47.6 77.5 71.0 
East South Central... 75.3 78.9 71.4 54.2 
West South Central.. 74.3 75.7 75.5 74.2 
DE 6 €eueeeae- as 68.5 56.2 56.1 55.0 
eek 46 eee ee 60.4 72.2 67.1 67.2 
Entire country....... 76.7 77.6 80.3 78.1 
Warehouses reporting 1087 1224 1488 1119 


Comparing this past May’s percent- 
ages with those recorded for April, it is 
found that a decline of 0.3 per cent was 
reported for the entire country. The re- 
cession was led by the Mountain district 
with 5.2 per cent. The comparisons by 
divisions for the two months follow: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—1931 








oem: 
Change 





April May 
New England........ 72.9 75.5 + 2.6 
Middle Atlantic...... 90.0 90.2 + (0.2 
West North Central.. 84.0 3.0 —1.0 
East North Central... 72.3 75.1 +2.8 
South Atlantic....... 74.3 71.0 3.3 
East South Central... 58.4 54.2 —4.2 
West South Central.. 73.1 74.2 +1.1 
DEE 4 6 44 wees e% 60.2 55.0 —5.2 
ns sn cb ee ee OO 69.2 67.2 —2.0 
Entire country...... 78.4 78.1 — - 
Warehouses reporting 1161 1119 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce Klein Emphasizes Value of 
Knowledge of Facts About Business Conditions 


gk. knowledge of all phases of 
the intricate operation of industry, 
wider distribution of facts, and the in- 
stitution of effective research into eco- 
nomic factors, are methods of making 
for business stability and of getting 
away from the impulse to unsound ex- 
pansion, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, said in an address 
over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on July 26. 

From the last two depressions, Dr. 
Klein declared, “we see that this indus- 
trial civilization of ours has got to bal- 
ance itself—it must match production to 
consumption—and must arrange to keep 
up the consuming power which underlies 
markets.” ) 

Alluding to the revised Survey of Cur- 
rent Business of the Department of 
Commerce, Dr. Klein said: 

“I can think of no more valuable ser- 
vice to our anxious merchants and man- 
ufacturers than is presented in giving 
them some specific information—not gos- 
sip or pleasant soporific pink pellets of 
optimism—but rather the means where- 
by they can inform themselves as to the 
actual situation and then do their own 
thinking and their own planning. 

“The uncertainties of business these 
days can be cleared, its doubts can be 
dispelled, by just one thing—facts, well 
developed facts. Hence the importance 
of this new effort on the part of the 


Commerce Department to bring together 
in plainly understandable form all the 
current facts on business. The magazine 
is chock full of statistics, and illus- 
trated with only those wavy-lined 
graphs which are based on statistics— 
but they are carefully selected statistics, 
with all the detail and the nonessential 
eliminated, which present in high lights 
just the facts the average business man 
wants. Now, above all other times, 
must our business planning be based on 
er 

“Do you wonder how the mere collec- 
tion and _ distribution of statistics 
through the survey periodical is going 
to assist the functions of this great 
business structure? We all like to poke 
fun at statistics, but even the jests ren- 
der a tribute to the respect we must all 
pay these instruments of exact measure- 
ment. Our whole trouble in this slump 
originated largely in the fact that we 
had too much guesswork, too much easy- 
going playing hunches. And so I do not 
believe it possible to overrate the im- 
portance of these new statistical studies 
to American enterprise. 

During the past ten years, American 
business has been making a fine and at 
least partially successful struggle to de- 
velop and apply scientific methods to its 
own conduct. The art of business man- 
agement is still surroundod by much 
mystery, but nevertheless there has been 


a tremendous evolution of system expe- 
rienced in its field. Business decisions 
are coming to be based more and more 
upon precise and tested knowledge; and 
such knowledge is best expressed— 
solely expressed, I might say—in the ta- 
bles and symbols like those which this 
monthly survey presents. 

“Prior to recent years the great mass 
of business resulted from the instinctive 
guessing of successful men, and from the 
rule-of-thumb traditions in each indus- 
try, being always under the sway of 
impressions spread by speculative per- 
formances in security and commodity 
markets. The alternate booms and 
slumps originating in the stock mar- 
kets have particularly gained a control 
over business psychology, which nobody 
regrets more than the business man. 
He recognizes how terribly costly are the 
errors which this factor constantly in- 
troduces into his calculations. It is the 
nature of speculation alternately to ad- 
vertise the immediate arrival of a 
golden age in which business is already 
expanding and profits are forever ris- 
ing’; and then to replace that expectation 
with panic which loses black despair as 
to any possibility of civilized continuing. 
Right now we are witnessing the last 
stage of one of those peak-valley epi- 
sodes. Business is convalescing from 


the headaches produced by the towering 
(Concluded on page 47) 





FROM THE 


VIEWPOINT 


Distinction Between 
Common and Private 


NDER ordinary circumstances a 

private carrier is required to use 
only ordinary care in the transportation 
of merchandise and is not liable for its 
damage or destruction unless negligence 
on his part is proved. 

Obviously the liability of a common 
carrier is considerably greater for loss 
of goods than that assumed by a private 
carrier. In other words various Courts 
have held that a common carrier is li- 
able for damage or destruction unless it 
is shown that the damage resulted from 
an act of God, or inherent quality of the 
goods, or an enemy to the United States, 
or from negligence of the shipper him- 
self. 

A common carrier is one who holds 
himself out as such. He undertake: 
generally and for all persons indiffer- 
ently to carry goods and deliver for hire. 
Moreover his public profession of his 
employment must be such that, if he re- 
fuses, without some just ground, to car- 
ry goods for anyone in the course of his 
employment and for a reasonable and 
customary price, he will be liable to a 
damage suit. 

Various Courts have held that every 
one who offers to the public to carry 
persons, property, or messages, is a com- 
mon carrier of whatever he thus offers 
to carry. Private carriers are those that 
carry for hire and do not come within the 
definition of a common carrier. Private 
carriers are not bound to carry for any 
and all persons unless they enter into a 
special agreement so to do. 

Another important point is that while 
the rights and duties of a motor truck 
operator must be determined from the 
contract and from the statutes and prin- 
ciples of law governing such contracts, 
he may enlarge his legal responsibili- 
ties. In other words he may make a 
valid obligation to redeliver the property 
absolute, putting himself in somewhat 
the same position as an insurer. Thus 
a contract under which a warehouse- 
man, or other private carrier, under- 
takes to redeliver the property, damage 
by the elements excepted, creates an ab- 
solute liability to return it unless pre- 
vented by act of God. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not required to be shown 
that the warehouseman was negligent. 
So, if a warehouseman contracts to de- 
liver goods at a certain time or to de- 
liver them to a certain person at a cer- 

tain time, his liability is absolute and 
he is accountable for their value if they 
are accidentally destroyed. 





























LEGAL 








The most recent and important higher 
Court case involving the legal distinc- 
tion between a common carrier and a 
private carrier is Klein v. Baker, 296 
Pac. 631. 

The facts in this case are that a truck 
owner filed an application with the 
State commission whereby he sought per- 
mission to operate as a common carrier 
under the jurisdiction of the commission. 
From this application it was shown he 
was engaged in conducting the business 
of hauling household goods and personal 
effects by motor trucks “anywhere for 
hire.” His vehicles did not travel regu- 
lar routes nor between established ter- 
mini. His application was denied by the 
commission. 

Afterward the truck owner transported 





Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





household goods and furniture for vari- 
ous persons who required his services. 
One day while transporting a truckload 
of furniture both the truck and furniture 
were destroyed by fire. 

The owner of the furniture sued the 
truck owner for value of the furniture. 
The owner of the furniture proved that 
the truck owner had expressly agreed to 
transport the merchandise safely to its 
place of destination. 

In view of this testimony the higher 
Court held the truck owner liable for full 
value of the destroyed furniture, and 
stated the following important law: 

“We conclude that from the evidence 
before us appellant [motor truck owner] 
was not shown to be a common carrier 
and must be held to have been a private 
carrier in his undertaking to transport 
the property. .. . It has been universal- 
ly held that a bailee’s general liability 
may be increased by a special contract 
and that if his contract so provides he 
may become an insurer of redelivery of 
the property bailed. . . . The business of 
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By 
LEO T. PARKER 


a private carrier of goods is obtained by, 
and is dependent upon, his contract with 
the shipper. We can see no reason why 
his contract may not impose upon him a 






greater duty than the ordinary care fe 
which the law imposes on him. His com. @ 


pensation is also fixed by contract, and 
if he 
tractual 


imposes upon himself the con. @ 
obligation of delivering the © 


goods to their point of destination we © 


see no reason why he should not be held 
to it.” 


Check Payment of 
Freight Charges 


ARIOUS Courts have held that ir- | 


respective of the form of payment @ 


of freight charges, a common 


car- @ 


rier, such as a railway company, may re- | 
cover second payment for the charges, | 


although the first payment made by the 
shipper was uncollectible as a result of 
negligence on the part of the carrier’s 
agent. However, it is important to know 
that recently the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision which 
reverses this usual law. 

In this case, Fullerton Co. v. Chicago, 
M., St. P. & P. R. Co., 51 S. Ct. 227, it 
was shown that upon delivery of a car 
containing freight, the carrier’s agent 
had, as customary, accepted the con- 
signee’s check on a local bank for the 
amount of the charges. The carrier 
delayed in presenting the check for pay- 
ment and meanwhile the bank had failed. 
The consignee contended he was relieved 
from liability because of the carrier’s 
unjustifiable delay in presenting the 
check. 

However, counsel for the railway 
company contended that as the interstate 
commerce Act requires shippers and 
consignees to pay freight in currency, 
acceptance of the check was mere ac- 
commodation for which it was not liable 
in the event the check was uncollectible. 
The lower Court upheld this contention, 
but it is important to know that the 
Supreme Court reversed this decision, 
and held: 

“It has long been settled that pay- 
ment of a carrier’s charges must be 
made in money; and that the payment 
must be cash as distinguished from 
credit. The purpose of the require- 
ment is solely to prevent rebates or un- 
just discrimination and to ensure ob- 
servance of the tariff rates. ... The in- 
terstate commerce Act does not in terms 
prescribe that the charges shall be paid 
in money; that is, in coin or currency. 
There is no reason for denying to the 
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| parties the convenience and safety in- 


cident to making payment, in accord- 
ance with the prevailing usage of busi- 
ness, by means of a check payable on 
demand drawn on a going bank in which 
the drawer has an ample deposit. 
Whether in the case at bar the defendant 
is liable depends, not upon any pro- 
vision of the interstate commerce Act, 
but upon the rules of law generally ap- 
plicable to payment by check.” 


Shipper Crates 

the Merchandise 

.; ENERALLY speaking, a_ shipper 
J who packs his own goods cannot re- 


cover for damages to the goods, unless he 
proves that the same were not in dam- 
aged condition when received by the car- 
rier. 

For instance, in the recent case of 
Fowles v. Louisville & N. R. Co., 132 So. 
240, a shipper of crated goods sued a 
railway company for damages to the 
shipment. The railway proved that the 
merchandise was in damaged condition 
when loaded onto the cars. Therefore 
the higher Court held the shipper not 
entitled to recover damages, and said: 

“Where the car is furnished to the 
shipper who himself loads his goods, he 
cannot recover for damages until he has 
alleged and shown that the goods, when 
loaded, were not in the same damaged 
condition later complained of and that 
the goods were properly boxed or crated, 
if either appears to be necessary and cus- 
tomary, and were properly loaded and 
braced in the car. Here the evidence of 
the persons who attended to the crating 
and loading of the articles shows that 
most of them were in bad condition when 
loaded and that the loading was not 
properly done.” 


Landlord’s Liability 
for Damage to Goods 


T HE law is well settled that if a lease 
contract contains a clause by which 
the landlord is obliged to make repairs, 
and the landlord breaches the agreement, 
the warehouseman is entitled to recover 
damages equal to the lessened rental 
value of the property by reason of such 
non-repair, providing the necessity of re- 
pairs is extensive and the cost is exces- 
sive in comparison to the amount of rent. 

On the other hand, where the repairs 
are inexpensive, as compared with the 
rent, the measure of the warehouseman’s 
damages is the cost of making such re- 
pairs, plus any damages suffered by the 
warehouseman as a result of the land- 
lord’s failure to make the repairs. 

For example, in the late case of Johns 
v. Hudson, 34 S. W. (2d) 760, the testi- 
mony disclosed that a landlord breached 
a portion of a rental agreement by the 
terms of which he agreed to keep the 
premises in good repair. The tenant 
notified the landlord he was moving out 
without paying the amount of rent due. 

The landlord sued the tenant for the 
rent due and the tenant filed a counter 
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suit asking for damages amounting to 
$151.75 which resulted from water leak- 
ing through the roof on the stored goods. 

In holding the tenant entitled to re- 
cover damages from the landlord, the 
court said: 

“The amount of the rent due the plain- 
tiff [landlord], as found by the jury, 
was $218.76, and the amount of special 
damages for the goods damaged due the 
defendant [tenant] was $151.75. This 
leaves a balance in favor of the plaintiff 
of $67.01, for which sum judgment will 
be entered here with interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum from Feb. 1, 
which was the date when the last install- 
ment of rent was due.” 


Complainant Must 
Have Clean Hands 


“T is well established law that a person 

is not entitled to relief who fails for 

an unreasonable period of time to begin 
adjudication of legal difficulties. 

For illustration, in Donegan v. City of 
Los Angeles, 293 Pac. 912, it was shown 
that in 1912 a city was without power 
to condemn land for warehouse purposes. 
At a later date a valid statute was en- 
acted. Thirteen years after certain land 
had been condemned for warehouse pur- 
poses the property owner filed suit to 
rescind the condemnation proceedings. 

However, in view of the fact that at 
the time of accepting the award the 
property owner had knowledge of all 
grounds against validity of the Court 
order condemning his property, the Court 
held the property owner not entitled to 
relief, and said: 

“A landowner who accepts payment of 
damages awarded him for the taking of 
a portion of his land cannot be heard 
afterwards to declare the proceedings for 
opening such land for use void... . It 
is a familiar principle of the law that a 
party accepting and retaining the fruits 
of a void judgment is estopped from as- 
sailing the judgment itself.” 


Fraud as Ground for 
Rescinding a Contract 


AN important point of the law is that 
either a tenant or a property owner 
may cancel or rescind a lease contract 
on the plea of fraud of the other party. 

On the other hand it is well established 
that if a person, after a discovery of the 
fraud by which he was induced to enter 
into a lease contract, treats the contract 
as in force and receives benefits there- 
from, he cannot thereafter disaffirm it. 

Also a rescission of a lease contract 
predicated on fraud or fraudulent mis- 
representations must be asserted prompt- 
ly on discovery of the fraud or it cannot 
be made at all. 

The foregoing principles have been ap- 
plied quite generaily to leases. 

Thus it is held that a tenant will gen- 
erally lose his right to rescind a lease 
contract on the ground of fraud if, with 
knowledge of the facts, he recognizes the 
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binding force of the lease or takes any 
benefits under it. Moreover the tenant 
may lose his right to rescind the contract 
by remaining in possession of the 
premises with knowledge of the facts 
constituting the fraud. 

Also, when a tenant, with knowledge 
of the landlord’s deception, recognizes 
the binding force of a lease by the pay- 
ment of rent, he is precluded from after- 
ward rescinding the lease. (139 Minn. 
27.) In other words, payment of rent 
after full knowledge of the fraud usually 
acts as a complete waiver of the right 
to rescind. (170 P. 298). 

Therefore it is apparent that two 
principles of law in rescission cases in- 
volving lease contracts are important. 
One is that on discovery of the fraud 
the complaining party must act without 
delay. What is diligent action depends 
somewhat on the nature of the case. 
Where the full injurious effect of the 
fraud becomes apparent immediately on 
discovery, the duty usually is to rescind 
promptly. Of course a delay of a few 
days does not prevent rescission of a 
lease contract, but payment of rent after 
the discovery of fraud usually is fatal, 
unless when payment is made the land- 
lord promises to make good the fraud. 

The latest case involving these points 
is Stafford v. Colonial, 130 So. 383. In 
this case a tenant endeavored to rescind 
a lease on the contention that the land- 
lord had falsely represented the premises. 
It was shown that the tenant discovered 
the misrepresentation and proceeded to 
pay a month‘s rent on guarantee by the 
landlord that he would correct the de- 
fect. 

In holding that this delay on the part 
of the tenant of a few days, in failing to 
rescind the contract, did not result in 
loss of his right to rescind the lease when 
the landlord failed to fulfill his promise, 
the Court said: 

“Since fraud may consist in misrepre- 
sentations innocently made, there can 
surely be no prejudice to the right of re- 
scission if the defrauded party does 
notify the other of the facts, and invite 
him to make good his representations, if 
the case is such that he may be able so 
to do.” 


Side Line Suggested 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
ITH the general run of storage and 
moving business in a rather stag- 
nant condition, occasioned by the general 
lull in business, the United States Stor- 
age Co. has started something to keep 
things moving. It is running the follow- 
ing “ad” in the daily papers: 

“Chairs for Rent, Suitable for Bridge 
Parties, Banquets, Weddings and Meet- 
ings, 10c. up per day each; new chairs. 
Also invalid rolling chairs for rent or 
sale.” 

This may serve as a suggestion to 
other storage companies with time and 


labor to spare. 
—G. H. M. 








Cases of pineapple being loaded from car to steamship Manulani at Honolulu 


Pacific Coast Canned Goods 


Production- Distribution 


INEAPPLE is the glorified sub-tropical fruit—a 
Piaciicacy lifted from the luxury class to its present 

position as a staple food by the medium of advertis- 
ing. A most fascinating story could be written about 
this fruit, almost unknown a few years ago—a story of 
pioneering, introductory work, evolution of methods for 
quantity production, educational and consistent adver- 
tising, until every nation in the world now consumes 


great quantities of pineapple. 


And the goal has not been reached. For a recent sur- 
vey of marketing possibilities in the United States indi- 
cated that the per capita consumption of two cans of 


pUNEAPPLE plants were first brought 

to. Hawaii in 1843, from Old Mexico. 
They received little attention and ap- 
parently grew wild for a number of 
years. About 1870 some quantities were 
shipped fresh to the San Francisco mar- 
ket—the first record of commercial ex- 
ploitation of the pineapple. In 1885 ex- 
tensive plantings were made near Hono- 
lulu, in the Manoa Valley. New varie- 
ties were imported at that time, improv- 
ing both size and flavor. In 1892 the 
first pineapple cannery was established, 
at Apokaa, island of Oahu. For many 
years there were many setbacks in 
growing, canning and marketing. The 
market was small, with the almost insur- 
mountable task ahead of creating a new 
market by first educating the public as 
to the nature of pineapple and its value 
as a food. 

Then occurred the greatest event in 
the progress of pineapple—the entrance, 
in 1899, of James D. Dole, who made 
a study of the pineapple and was coii- 
vinced of its possibilities as a commercial} 





By DON F. HARNER 


Secretary 
Stewart Curtis Packers, Inc. 


of industry. 





'HIS is the fifth and con- 

cluding one of a series of 
five articles by Mr. Harner, 
who is Distribution and Ware- 
housing’s Pacific Coast busi- 
ness representative. 


The first, in the April 
issue, dealt with economic fac- 
tors governing the canned 
goods and grocery trade in 
America. The second, in 
May, discussed southern Cali- 
fornia’s production of fruits, 
vegetables and fish; and the 
third, in June, northern and 
central California’s produc- 
tion. The fourth, in July, 
touched on that production 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


This concluding text con- 
siders Hawaii’s production 
and distribution and _ also 
summarizes the Pacific 
Coast’s 1930 canned goods 


production. 
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pineapple each year could be increased to six cans per 
capita by means of further advertising. . 

A page from the pineapple industry’s advertising may @ 
well be read by other industries as definite proof of the @ 
fact that revenue can be increased by persistent adver- © 
tising attractively presented to the public. 

An advertising program so well planned that it in- 
creases consumption to the extent that such a program 
stands on its own feet by using only a small percentage © 
of the cost of sales as a portion of the total selling ex- 
pense, may well be studied by executives in all branches 


business proposition. From a small com: | 


pany with $20,000 capital in 1899 the or- 
ganization headed by Mr. Dole today 
leads the pineapple industry and op- 
erates the world’s largest food canning 
plant. Mr. Dole is often referred to as 
the “father” of the Hawaiian pineapple 
industry. 


Between 1892 and 1904 only small § 


quantities of pineapple were canned and 
marketed. But from 1904 to the present 
time the meteoric rise in production and 
popularity of Hawaiian pine apple is un- 
paralleled in other branches of the food 
industries of the world. Beginning with 
approximately 100,000 cases canned pine- 
apple production in 1904, the million- 
case mark was passed in 1911, the two- 
million mark in 1918, and the three- 
million in 1917. The record of Hawaiian 
pineapple pack during the past thirteen 
years is as follows: 


Cases 
a ae ke a 3,847,315 
leat ark ae Ee Bala. a 5,071,976 
OE ee oe eee 986,982 
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Cases* 
a thew dae kaw eee 4,770,228 
ee 5,895,747 
le 6,825,904 
0 Ee ee 8,728,580 
0 BEE ea 8,939,590 
ean es bo owe bea b0e 8,879,252 
re a 65s Ss é ea oh 8,663,056 
ee Se ge 9,211,240 
et oak She ae ete mo 12,672,296 
A ae a eS 15,000,0007 





*4 case of pineapple means usually 


the equivalent of 24 No. 2%s cans 


weighing 56 pounds in fibre case or 
61 pounds in wood case. 
+Estimated. 


Estimates of the 1931 pack (now under 
way, June, July and August) vary be- 
tween 12,000,000 and 16,000,000 cases, 
though most authorities agree it may 
pass the 15,000,000-case mark. This will 
definitely place pineapple as the world’s 
greatest individual pack, taking the lead 
away from canned peaches. 

In 1930 California’s pack of canned 
peaches totaled 13,173,703 cases, as com- 
pared with the Hawaiian pineapple pack 
of 12,672,296 cases. 

The pineapple pack of 1930 was di- 
vided among nine packers, as follows: 


Cases 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co.......... 4,577,091 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.......... 3,289,501 
California Packing Corpn........ 2,227,566 
Haiku Pineapple Co......ccccces 740,700 
Hawaiian CannerieS ......-.-eee0- 601,179 
mms Pimemmere CO... ssccececs 573.215 
i Sa, .. ib eceee ee seeks 434,045 
SS? ., &s ree 148,896 
Beeeia Pineapple Co....cccccces 80,103 





ee, SY oe a ee owe oe 


The executive offices of these nine firms 
are as follows: 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Street, San Francisco. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. Traffic department, 465 
California Street, San Francisco. 

California Packing Corporation, 
California Street, San Francisco. 

Haiku Pineapple Co., Haiku, 
Island, T. H. 

Hawaiian Canneries, 
Kauai Island, T. H. 

Kauai Pineapple Co., Lawai (P. O. Ka- 
laheo), Kauai Island, T. H. 

Baldwin Packers, Inc., Lahaina, Maui 
Island, T. H. 


215 Market 


101 
Mauri 


Inc., Kapaa, 


Honolulu Fruit Co., Inc., Honolulu, 
1 
Kohala Pineapple Co., Hilo, Hawaii 


Island, T. H. 

The first three maintain their own 
sales and traffic departments. The six 
in the Hawaiian Island operate largely 
through brokerage sales offices in the 
United States. 

Highly specialized machinery is em- 
ployed by the pineapple canning indus- 
try, most of the patents being held by 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., which 
manufactures such machines and sell or 
lease them to other packers. The 
“Ginaca” machines, for example, auto- 
matically count the pineapples; then 
trim them to cylinders of predetermined 
size; slice off the ends, and cut out the 
core—all at the rate of 85 to 110 pine 
apples a minute. The “Ginaca” per- 
forms the further operation of stripping 
out any remaining fruit from the pine- 
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apple shell, separating the fruit to one 
conveyor and the shells to another part 
of the plant. 

The “Hapco” slicer makes smooth cuts 
of pineapple and wastes less fruit than 
any other, it is claimed. Cans are put 
on trays by patented machines at a 
speed of over 300 cans a minute. The 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., owns pat- 
ents also on its “Hapco” can-lacquering 
machine for lacquering cans inside be- 
fore use and the “Hapco” tray-filler and 
other labor saving machinery. 

Cooperation within the industry has 
greatly furthered the progress of the 
individual packers through a trade or- 
ganization known as the Association of 
Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, which, lo- 
cated in Honolulu, spends large sums in 





\ CAREFUL reading of this 
'X article by Mr. Harner wiil 
repay merchandise storage 
executives in the eastern part 
of the country. 

Steamship rivalry, he points 
out, is causing evolution in 
distribution of Hawaiian 
pineapple, and— 

““Warehouses on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard may possibly 
profit by this latest develop- 
ment; because whereas much 
pineapple was previously 
warehoused in San Francisco, 
if the warehouseman at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, etc., can prove 
conclusively to pineapple 
packers that it will cost no 
more to store in the East and 
that there may be advantages 
there in lower interest rates 
by means of negotiabie ware- 
house receipts, etc., this may 


change the warehousing 
phase of the pineapple situ- 
ation.”’ 





experimentation. Quoting from the 1930 
annual report of Governor Farrington of 
Hawaii to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, regarding cooperation, we read: 


“The eleven canneries and the 
American Can Company, which 
manufactures all the cans used in 
the Hawaiian pineapple industry, 
are members of the Association of 
Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, who 
maintain an experiment station as 
an adjunct to the University of 
Hawaii. The experiment station is 
undergoing considerable expansion. 
A number of new men have been 
added to the staff, which now com- 
prises about twenty technical 
workers. The budget amounts to 
about $175,000 annually.” 


During 1930 the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., placed in operation its new 
canning plant, the world’s largest fruit 
cannery, utilizing all the latest inventions 
for quantity and quality output of pine- 
apple. For instance, in one 24-hour period 
the new plant turned out 94,085 cases of 
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pineapple—a_ total of 2,063,473 cans. 
Think of that: 1434 cans a minute! 


Distribution 


1b marketing and distribution of 12,- 
672,296 cases of pineapple in 1930 
represents a sizable task and was made 
possible only through tremendous adver- 
tising expenditures. Yet when pro rated 
against sales, this advertising was only 
a small percentage. The estimated valu- 
ation of the 1930 pack, at wholesale 
prices, is $50,689,000. 

Now that the world has been largely 
educated to the food value of pineapple, 
new production areas are springing 
up in all parts of the semi-tropics— 
Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Cuba, British 
Malaya, Singapore, Australia, Jamaica, 
South Africa, Old Mexico, and even in 
Florida. Many of these new ventures 
have suffered financial reverses, because 
of the progress already made by the Ha- 
wallian pineapple industry, in three par- 
ticular directions: 


1. Quality standardization. 
2. Quantity production. 
3 Advertised products. 


An authority among foreign com- 
petitors recently stated that American 
aggressive advertising methods were the 
greatest handicap to be overcome. 

Dependable high quality holds the con- 
sumer’s confidence. And the prices have 
been continually reducing with increased 
machine production, the reduction in 
1931 wholesale opening prices being 
about 20 per cent under those of 1930. 
The opening prices on No. 2% size “fancy 
sliced” pineapple, for the past eight 
years, stands as follows: 


Per Dozen Tins 


1924... 00. e sees renee eee eee $2.60 
| eblaeiebpheaii ac yt 
ON Si ek has al ent eae et ant oe a 2.10 
Ee ena ee ee eee ene 2.20 
a 28 ba fei id ces ite ce aia ven el ee 2.35 
I Bhs a eae ot Bale hs Bae ene ee 2.10 
a i a ah ck i at as 1.75 


The sales channel employed contem- 
plates marketing through wholesale 
grocers of the United States, although 
the coming of the chain stores has devel- 
oped an upset of certain of these ar- 
rangements. 

It is estimated at the beginning of 1931 
pack (June) that there remains in the 
hands of packers and distributors in 
America approximately 2,000,000 cases 
of the 1930 pack, which is fast moving 
into consumption. 

With the reduced prices for 1931 pack, 
considerable dispute has arisen between 
distributors and packers over rebates 
demanded by distributors to cover their 
present floor stocks. All such distrib- 
utors well know, however, that they are 
obliged to continue to carry certain pop- 
ular brands of pineapple to meet the 
ever-increasing demands created by ad- 
vertising campaign of the packers. 

By reason of the strong position of 
the few packers of Hawaiian pineapple, 
due to advertising, they still make di- 
rect sales in the East, to be shipped di- 
rect from Pacific Coast stocks to east- 
ern purchasers. Very little pineapple is 
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Left—A railroad car being loaded with cases of the fruit, at a plant of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. in the Hawaiian Islands. 








Right—After the cooling process, cans of pineapple are stacked jor storage, then cased, and labelled for shipment as needed 


warehoused over the United States as a 
result. 

But with the ever-increasing produc- 
tion there are reasons to believe that 
competition between packers, together 
with hand-to-mouth buying, will within 
the next few years force the pineapple 
packers to carry stocks of pineapple at 
strategic points over the United States, 
as do fruit, fish and vegetable packers 
who do not now enjoy the same strong 
advertising position as do the pineapple 
packers. 

San Francisco has been termed the 
“Gateway to Pineappledom.” This is be- 
cause the larger portion of pineapple 
sold in the United States is dispatched 
via the port of San Francisco, and to the 
fact that the executive offices of the 
three largest pineapple packers are lo- 
cated there. 

A great portion of pineapple is trans- 
shipped via steamship through the Pan- 
ama Canal to the eastern half of the 
United States, because the freight cost 
that way is cheaper than the transcon- 
tinental all-rail rates from San Fran- 
cisco. 

In the old days, three ports were used 
practically exclusively — Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. During 1930 at 
least 85 to 90 per cent of all pineapple 
was shipped to San Francisco for re- 
forwarding and fully 60 per cent of that 
quantity was trans-shipped via steamship 
and the Panama Canal to and through 
such ports as Houston, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, The back-hauls, via rail or barge- 
and-rail, cover practically the eastern 
half of the United States, including such 
points as Kansas City, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, etc. 

A most recent 1931 development in 
transportation of canned pineapplé from 
the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States may be watched with interest— 
first, because it threatens the supremacy 
of San Francisco as the pineapple dis- 
tribution center of the United States; 
and, second, the warehousing industry 
of the Atlantic seaboard States may 
benefit greatly. 


Much rivalry has developed among 
steamship lines over the ever-increasing 
tonnage of canned pineapple from the 
Hawaiian Islands, until the Isthmian 
Steamship Lines (reputed subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Co.) stepped in 
and signed three-year contracts with the 
largest pineapple packers to move the 
tonnage direct from the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands to Atlantic seaboard cities, instead 
of via San Francisco as in the past. And 
the new direct rate quoted is understood 
to be $10 a ton, guaranteed against lower 
quotations, as compared with the $14 a 
ton previously quoted via San Francisco. 

This has placed many of the large 
existing steamship lines at a tremendous 
disadvantage; they had recently built 
new steamships at millions of dollars 
cost in anticipation of moving this pine- 
aprle tonnage in the usual way—via San 
Francisco. 

But, again, the unexpected has hap- 
pened in modern business methods and 
short-cuts. 


Opportunity 


By the same token, warehouses on At- 
lantic seaboard may possibly profit by 
this latest development; because whereas 
much pineapple was previously ware- 
housed in San Francisco, and reshipped 
to ultimate distributors over the United 
States, if the warehouseman at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc., 
can prove conclusively to pineapple pack- 
ers that it will cost no more to store in 
the East and that there may be advan- 
tages there in lower interest rates by 
means of negotiable warehouse receipts, 
etc., this may change the warehousing 
phase of the pineapple situation, in addi- 
tion to transportation. 

Two of the large packers, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby and the California Packing 
Corporation, ship much of their pineap- 
ple in mixed cars of canned fruits and 
vegetables from their own big storage 





Pictures illustrating this article 
are by courtesy of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., San Francisco 


warehouses at or near San Francisco. 
The cost of labelling work is lower in 
Hawaii; consequently practically all cans 
are labeled when shipped from cannery 
to San Francisco. 

A small part of the Hawaiian pineap- 
ple pack goes direct to the ports of 
Seattle or Los Angeles, and some direct 
to the United Kingdom; but, as stated, 
about 85 to 90 per cent of the total pack 
has moved via San Francisco in recent 
years, largely for export purposes by 
regular trade routes from the Pacific 
Coast to foreign ports. 

As long as the strong position of the 
pineapple packer continues, due to ag- 
gressive advertising campaigns, distrib- 
utors will continue to order a year’s sup- 
ply ahead, though there are indications of 
a partial breakdown of that old method 
of purchasing. 

Today, with the declining prices of 
commodities, including pineapple, dis- 
tributors hesitate in placing orders in ad- 
vance of time of need. 

Also, there is complaint upon the time 
in transit via steamship from Pacific 
Coast warehouse to a destination in the 
eastern portion of the United States. 
Financial conditions have forced hand-to- 
mouth buying in many quarters. 

With the ever-changing economic con- 
ditions, it remains to be seen whether 
the change in marketing conditions 
other canners have experienced will also 
be extended to the pineapple packer, 
forcing him to carry warehouse stocks 
over the United States in order to meet 
competition. 

Following is a resume of Pacific Coast 
canned goods production for 1930: 


Number of Cases 





Southern California........ 6,055,752 
Northern and Central Cali- 

I es ea Ss ey ot hk in el ce 32,485,986 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska 14,258,947 
Hawaiian Islands......... 12,672,296 

Total 1930 Production. 65,472,981 


Converting this production into figures 
of tonnage at an average weight of 60 
pounds to the case would give 3,928,378,- 
860 pounds, or 1,964,189 tons, of canned 
foods produced on the Pacific Coast for 
the year 1930. 
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TWO BITS 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 


Gotham, August, 1931 














‘EVEN mos. have elapsed into eternity 

since ere we last published Two Bits 
& we are finding considerable of a job 
finishing Vol. X, of which this is No. 9. 
The delay is on a/c that storagers have 
been neglectful about sending us items. 
Even Geo. Dintelmann, the St. Louis 
storager, has been disloyal & also it is 
about time that Frank Holmes, the Ja- 
maica, N. Y., storager, manufactured an- 
other of his Irish odes exclusively for 
these columns. 

When nobody sends in items we have 
to write the darn thing ourself. To 
author a magnificent page like Two Bits 
you have got to have ideas, & you should 
know that an editor has no ideas. That 
is why he is an editor. 

But tho we have, admittedly, no ideas, 
that does not mean that we have no ad- 
ventures. Just lately, for instance, we 
have had some adventures, & that is why 
we are publishing Two Bits this mo. 
(Aug.)—so we could tell you about them. 
They are, not necessarily alphabetically, 
as follows: 

1. We read a speech at the summer 
convention of the N. F. W. A. at Macki- 
nac Island, Mich. 

2. We took our 1st airplane ride, also at 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

3. We raised a mustache, not at Macki- 
nac Island, Mich. 


The foregoing are the adventures we 
are about to tell you about & before we 
get thru telling you about them you will 
decide that an editor who has such stir- 
ring adventures does not need to have 
ideas in order to write Two Bits. 


O. 1 above is not quite correct. We 
did not read a speech. We read only 
part of a speech (published in full be- 
ginning on page 7 if you are interested). 
We was just getting warmed up for de- 
livery of our smashing climax when 
Ralph Wood, the N. F. W. A. sec’y, dis- 
concertingly shoved a bit of paper at us, 
& when we looked to see what was writ- 
ten on the bit of paper, what did we 
see? Answering that question, we saw 
“Cut it short” written on the bit of paper 
SO we sat down. 


You might imagine that such treat- 
ment would discourage Ye Ed. vs. fur- 
ther public speaking, & mebbe we would 
have got permanently disheartened ex- 
cept that afterwards we was showered 
with praise about that part of the speech 
we managed to exude before the bit of 
paper was shoved at us. 

Among those who gave us elegant com- 
pliment was Marty Kennelly, the N. F. 
W. A. prexy. 

“Your speech,” said Marty, carefully 











choosing his language, “was good the 
first half-hour.” 

We triumphantly repeated that to 
Ralph Wood, author of “Cut it short,” & 
Ralph said: 

“Marty was wrong. Your speech was 
good the first three-quarters of an hour.” 

Well, after we had sat down in the 
middle of our speech it was soon time 
for Ralph to read his annual report about 
storagers’ fires. new bldgs & other things 
less interesting that Ye Ed.’s emasculated 
paper, & what happened? 

What happened was that Ralph could 
not find his report & you should have 
seen how embarrassed he was. 

We will leave it to storagers’ judg- 
ment as to which is more shameful—to 
have your speech abrupted, or not to be 
able to find your speech at all when the 
time comes to read it. 

Before we got up to read our paper, 
Prexy Kennelly introduced us as the ed- 
itor of Two Bits. After we got Ralph’s 
note & sat down Prexy Kennelly said he 
guessed he had made a mistake & we was 
really the editor of Four Bits. 

We do not expect to address the next 
N. F. W. A. convention. 


DVENTURE No. 2, or our Ist air- 
-% plane ride as_ aforeherewithmen- 
tioned, was not, we are glad to report, 
cut short like the speech was, tho prob- 
ably if the plane had been equipped with 
wireless we would have got a disconcert- 
ing radiogram from Ralph Wood. 

The plane went around Mackinac Is- 
land, about 9 mi., in about 6 min., or may- 
be 110 mi. per hr. If we had read our 
convention speech at the same rate we 
would have been finished before Ralph 
could find time to write his note to us. 

Bill Leet, Two Bits western mgr, was 
our fellow-passenger on the plane ride & 
a delegation of storagers was at the spot 
to see us off, probably hoping something 
would happen so we would never essay 
another speech. We do not recall all 
their names, only that the delegation in- 
cluded Floyd Bateman, the Chicago for- 
warder; Jim Keenan, the Pittsburgh 
storager; & Joe Meyer, the Chicago stor- 
ager. There was some others but Ye Ed. 
was so plumb scared that we forgot who 
they were. 

We climbed into the cockpit & the 
pilot handed us a head contraption like 
the kind we used to put on when we used 
to play football before we learned how 
to make speeches. While we was adjust- 
ing the head contraption we shouted to 
the storagers’ delegation—(pretending 
we was not plumb scared)—: 

“Well, if you don’t get next month’s 
paper, you’ll know why.” 








“If we don’t,” yelled back Joe Meyer, 
who is always ready with wisecracks, “‘it 
won’t be missed.” 

Now you see how popular an editor is 
at a convention. 

However, we got back to land safe, al- 
tho Bill & Ye Ed. nearly tumbled out 
when the pilot banked the plane, & Juve 
gets this month’s paper, on a/c he is a 
subscriber. 


DVENTURE No. 3, or our mustache 
-% that we raised as aforeherewithmen- 
tioned, will be told about briefly, on a/c 
that, like our speech, it was not exactly 
a success. 


In the Ist place, it came forth in too 
many colors, including gray, black, white, 
red, brown, yellow, orange, also another 
color we could not designate but it looked 
like Cape Cod mud. Had it come forth 
all of 1 hue we had intended to trim it 
handle-bar style & wear it up to Mack- 
inac & maybe Ralph would have been so 
impressed with it that he would have let 
us finish our speech. 

In the 2nd place, our lovely but critical 
better % was due home about the time 
the thing got full-blown, &. notwith- 
standing we are an editor, we had better 
sense than to be still wearing it when 
she arrived. That’s what married life 
does. Robs you of your independence. 


In the 3d place, we did not like what 
happened after the thing got full-blown. 
We woke up, 1 morning, vaguely aware 
that something was amiss. Life seemed 
to be stirring at the r.h. corner of the 
mustache. Ye Ed. hastened to a look- 
ing-glass, hoping to learn the reason for 
the disturbance, & we was not disap- 
pointed. We started to pet the thing 
fondly, as had been our wont, when out 
of the r. h. corner flew a fuli-blown 
moth. 

When a moth uses an editor’s mustache 
for a bedroom or a feeding ground, 
whichever it was mistaken for, it is high 
time the editor shaved, which we did & 
landed at Mackinac without the thing. 


LL of which proves, as already sug- 
+4 gested, that you do not have to have 
ideas to write Two Bits. All you have to 
have is adventures. 

& in our next Two Bits we plan to 
startle you with some daring free verse, 
yelept “The Moving Man’s Plaint,” by 
Mrs. J. L. Barbetti of the Dayton Stor- 
age Co., the Gotham storagers. You 
should not miss its rhythm. You cannot 
afford to miss it, which is a direct hint 
that you had ought to renew your sub- 
scription if it is running out. 












Effect of Inland Waterways 


on the Nation’s Business 


T the present time there is a renaissance in the 
movement of merchandise by boats and barges 
over the inland waterway routes. The Administra- 

tion at Washington has put itself on record favoring 
the development of the old routes and the opening of new 
ones. These will affect the Atlantic coast, the southern 
States, the lake cities, and the great industrial regions 
along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

The movement of merchandise over inland waterways 
is the oldest and newest method of moving goods. The 
past few years have seen the romance of Mark Twain 
days on the Mississippi replaced by a modern romance 
of traffic tonnage, bulk freights, engineering plans and 
large expenditures. The songs of steam boatin’ days are 
drowned by the scraping of locks and the sounds of the 


docks. 


In a compilation of inland waterway freight lines con- 
cluded this year the Transportation Division of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce found 200 common carriers, 98 
contract carriers and 187 private carriers operating on 
the inland waterways of the United States. These com- 
panies own approximately 4500 barges and 1300 units of 
propelling equipment, with a total value of $150,000,000. 
During 1929 the shipyards of the country constructed 
410 barges and 49 units of propelling equipment. Dur- 
ing 1928 there were constructed 321 barges and 22 units 
of propelling equipment. These figures show the steady 
growth in the building and in the demand for river 


transportation. 


At present the nation is committed, 
through the Administration, to a 
program of extensive construction of 
river and canal waterways which will 
continue through this decade and indefi- 
nitely beyond, the cost running upward 
from $65,000,000 annually. The results 
are likely to be the gradual and moder- 
ate development of new routes for do- 
mestic trade producing or stimulating 
trade and industrial centers. The direc- 
tion of this movement will undoubtedly 
shift from time to time due to political 
needs and pressure. 

The waterways developed and their 
systems include the increased use of the 
Great Lakes, the most traveled inland 
seas of the world. An outlet is sought 
through the St. Lawrence River and the 
New York State Barge Canal and the 
Hudson River. The proponents of the 


Great Lakes-to-the-sea movement object 
through their expensive lobby in Wash- 
ington to the inclusion of this route in 
any discussion of inland waterways, pre- 
ferring that it be called “an extension of 
the ocean.” 





By UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 
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Politics, Railroads and 
Commerce Are Concerned 








The development of waterways has become prozres- 
sively more active during the past ten years, since the 
war emergency shoved water transportation into sudden, 
though limited, use. The more recent developments out- 
standing include the channel improvements on the Mis- 
Sissippi and the Ohio; the imminence of the formal open- 
ing of the Welland deep ship canal connecting Lake Erie 


and Lake Ontario; and the prospect of an early move 


by the Canadian Government looking to further prog- 
ress on the St. Lawrence route, which would let ocean 
vessels penetrate to the Great Lakes. 

Contemplated developments include the items in the © 
new rivers and harbors bill, the first general extension © 
program since 1927 and recently emphasized by Secre- © 
tary of War Hurley in his inspection trip of inland 7 
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waterways in the Middle West. The Administration at 7 


business. 





ERE is a_ background 

fact-story, devoid of 
propaganda, about inland 
waterways development in the 
United States. 

As long as terminals on 
rivers and canals are Govern- 
ment-subsidized or _ State- 
owned, warehousing is con- 
fronted with the actuality or 
threat of unfair competition. 
Such competition exists today 
along the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers and the New 
York State Barge Canal and 
may spread to other water- 
ways. In the light of these 
circumstances it is important 
that the warehouse industry 
keep itself informed regard- 
ing the Hoover Administra- 
tion’s plans for waterways 
expansion. 

This article by Mr. Wilcox 
is not in support of the Gov- 
ernment’s ambitious program. 
It is simply a_ straightaway 
story of what is going on, for 
warehousing’s information. 


Vieing with the Great Lakes system is 


Washington contemplates through the passage of this © 
bill the taking over of the Erie and Oswego canal system © 
by the Federal Government from New York State. The © 
bill has been passed by the House and awaits action by 
the Senate when it convenes. 

Other developments indicative of the renaissance of 
the waterways development is the enthusiastic support 
by President Hoover and his statements in behalf of the 
extension of this form of transportation. 

Recently, too, the Chamber of Commerce of the United © 
States with headquarters in Washington, began a re- 
examination of waterway policies in behalf of organized © 


the Mississippi River with its tributaries. © 
The main trunk is from New Orleans to 
Cairo, the junction with the Ohio River, © 
which runs to the Pittsburgh industrial © 
region, sometimes called “the Rhine of © 


America.”’ 
route via the Illinois River and canals 


There may be included the = 


to Chicago and the Lakes, the further © 
extension to St. Paul and Minneapolis, © 
the Missouri River to Kansas City, and @ 
later to Sioux City and beyond. There @ 


are other feeders in the Tennessee River, | 


affecting both western and eastern Ten- @ 
nessee and northern Alabama; the Cum- @ 
berland River, through northern Ten- | 


nessee; and the Arkansas and the Red | 


Rivers. 
Following the Great Lakes outlets and 


the Mississippi in national importance is § 


the Intracoastal Waterway which skirts | 


the Atlantic Coast inland, protected 
against the uncertainties of the ocean. 
This runs from Boston to New York, to 


Philadelphia, to Norfolk, to Beaufort, | 


N. C., and thence to Florida; and even- 
tually it is planned to reach the Gulf at 
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Mobile, New Orleans and on to Corpus 
Christi, Tex. This waterway is the 
least completed of the great waterway 
systems, but it is in use between Boston 
and Beaufort except for the 30 mile 
bottle-neck canal across New Jersey. The 
canal from New Orleans to Corpus 
Christi is well on the way to completion. 

It is ultimately planned by the inland 
waterways advocates to complete a beit 
line around the whole eastern half of the 
United States. This would run from the 
Great Lakes by way of Chicago to New 
Orleans, by the coast around to New 
York, by Hudson River and New York 
canals to the Great Lakes, or to the St. 
Lawrence by way of Lake Champlain. 

Of more localized importance for in- 
dividual areas of the nation are the short 
rivers running into the Atlantic and the 
Gulf and the Pacific. The Warrior River 
from Birmingham industrial region to 
Mobile is considered a feeder to the Mis- 
sissippi and intracoastal units. Simi- 
larly related is the Alabama River, 
still in the project stage, reaching from 
northeastern Alabama and Rome in the 
northwest of Georgia, draining these in- 
dustrial areas. The Apalachicola and 
Chattahoochee Rivers are also marked 
for improvement under these plans. 

On the Pacific Coast, the Columbus and 
Snake Rivers in Washington and Oregon 
and entering Idaho are being studied and 
surveyed, while the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers with outlets at San Fran- 
cisco are included as potential parts of 
the systems there. 

The outstanding event in the inland 
waterways development during 1929 was 
the completion and formal opening of the 
Ohio River to nine-foot navigation from 
Pittsburgh to the Mississippi River at 
Cairo, Ill. This marked the completion 





INLAND WATERWAYS 


of a project which was begun almost 
half a century ago and provides a thou- 
sand-mile waterway through one of the 
richest sections of the country. Com- 
mercial leaders favorable to the water- 
ways movements have envisioned a great 
industrial development in the Ohio Val- 
ley as a result. 

During the past few years physical 
developments on the Mississippi system 
of waterways have progressed to the 
point where there is now a _ nine-foot 
channel connecting Pittsburgh with New 
Orleans. Work is in progress by the 
Government to maintain a six-foot chan- 
nel on the upper section of the Misissippi 
from St. Louis to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

There is now in progress under the di- 
rection of the army engineers a compre- 
hensive survey for the purpose of de- 
termining the cost and economic justi- 
fication of a nine-foot channel on this 
section. The Mississippi waterways 
comprises more than 9000 miles of navi- 
gable streams theoretically; of this, about 
2000 miles have been improved to nine 
feet in depth, and approximately 1400 
miles have been improved to at least six 
feet in depth. It is the plan of the 
Hoover Administration to increase the 
shallower depth to at least nine feet as 
fast as traffic justifies it. 

Substantial progress has been made 
during the past year in the development 
of a six-foot channel in the Missouri 
River as far as Kansas City, with plans 
for subsequent channel improvement of 
the section above Kansas City. 

This year past saw 700 miles of the 
intracoastal waterways completed, leav- 
ing approximately 1000 miles to be con- 
structed, which it is planned to complete 
within ten years. It is expected that the 
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“bottle neck” privately-owned Delaware 
and Raritan Canal across New Jersey 
will be eliminated by a new canal. It is 
stated that this is necessary because of 
the present canal’s insufficient depth and 
equipment. The waterways, among oth- 
ers, embraced in this system are the 
Cape Cod Canal, the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, the Chesapeake and Al- 
bemarle Canal and the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. 

Army engineers have recently reported 
favorably on the eight-foot project car- 
rying the intracoastal waterway from 
Cape Fear River to Charleston, S. C. 

Another step of importance is the ex- 
tension of the _ intracoastal system 
through work recently begun between 
Beaufort, N. C., and Cape Fear River. 
Recently, too, Florida acquiesed to the 
Federal terms for the taking over and 
deepening to eight feet of the Florida 
East Coast Canal, extending south from 
St. John’s River. 

Dr. L. P. Nickell, chief of the Inland 
Waterways Section, Transportation Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, says that 
“there is every indication that 1930 will 
show even greater progress than was 
made in 1929 in the development of nav- 
igation on our inland waterways.” The 
total milage of rivers classed as naviga- 
ble is 25,000, but only about 4000 miles 
of rivers and canals are now in good con- 
dition for use. Some authorities reduce 
this figure still further. 

Complete figures are not yet avail- 
able for 1929 as to traffic on inland 
waterways, but special estimates made by 
the Transportation Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce indicate that the 
year will show a_ substantial increase 
over 1928. The latest complete statistics 
are for 1928. According to the report 
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Upper Mississippi River operation of 500-ton barges. Long tows of such craft 
are frequently thus moved, the method being to drop off barges as routed to the 


various cities 
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of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
1928 showed an increase over 1927 in the 
commerce carried on our rivers, canais 
and connecting channels. The figure for 
1928 was 237,300,000 tons, as compared 
with 219,000,000 tons for 1927. These 
figures include traffic through St. Marys 
Falls canal and the Detroit River. The 
growth of traffic is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Year Tonnage 

RE ee cates oe a 111,800,000 
iis oa wad «ig bles 153,700,000 
| ee 173,200,000 
ee re a a 5 a hee 204,569,000 
RS 6 eee dais gd os 217,000,000 
a 219,000,000 
RN aes aie de oe 227,300,000 


Waterway transportation has generally 
been considered best adapted for such 
commodities as coal, iron and _ steel, 
cement, sand and gravel, forest prod- 
ucts, ores and other bulky commodities 
with which time in transit is not a par- 
ticulary important item, and with which 
terminal handling costs are less impor- 
tant factors than in the case of high class 
package freight. 

Thus far, however, few inland water- 
way terminals have been designed and 
built at which handling costs are not 
excessive. The terminal costs today for 
handling of the higher class of freights 
constitute from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
tetal transportation costs. The handling 
costs for the bulky commodities are much 
lower than this figure. 


Bulk Goods Largely 


T is bulk freight of low unit value 

which is adaptable to transportation 
by inland waterways. A. Lane Cricher, 
Assistant Chief of the Transportation 
Division, Department of Commerce, indi- 
cates that this is the special field favored 
—namely, “basic, bulky commodities, but 
leaving the higher class of traffic for the 
faster means of transportation.” Thus, 
he indicates as examples that wheat 
from Duluth to Buffalo might well go by 
the inland waterway route. Other ex- 
amples are iron ore from Lake Superior 
to Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh; 
coal from Cleveland and Toledo to Du- 
luth; heavy iron from Pittsburgh region 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to New 
Orleans; and coal down the Mononga- 
hela to keep the Pittsburgh steel fur- 
naces going. Wheat could be sent, he 
indicates, down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans for export, as also gasoline from 
Oklahoma, and the use of the New York 
State system for the distribution of this 
commodity. Lumber could go up the 
Mississippi from Louisiana, sulphur 
from Texas to points east, and so on. 

In the general plan it has been found 
most practical to utilize the waterways 
when the movement of goods is from one 
large consignee to another. The inland 
waterways have not been successful in 
the development of small freight shin- 
ments or irregular shipments. 

Commercial leaders favorable to the 
movement have envisioned possibilities 
of a closer relation between the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi and Ohio River 
systems and our trade with Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. The States bordering 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


the Ohio furnished large quantities of 
our exports last year and the percentage 
might increase, it is believed, with the 
utilization of the river as a means of 
transporting the heavier products to the 
seaboard. The people in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys produce annually 
large quantities of commodities which 
Latin-America needs, and likewise need 
large quantities which they produce. 


Terminals 


| een the continued growth of water- 
ways there arises the necessity for 
the provision of adequate public river- 
rail terminals. The principal modern 
terminals of this type are on the Ohio 
River between Pittsburgh and Cairo, but 
these are owned by private companies 
and are not available for the general 
public. 

Of equal importance is the question of 
joint traffic rates between rail and water 
carriers. In the past, with few excep- 
tions, litigations have been necessary for 
the effecting of joint rail and water 
routes and rates, and but few of these 
have been effected. Progress has been 
made toward this end in the passage cf 
the Dennison Act, which provides, among 
other things, for the establishment of 
such interchange of traffic through ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. 

The proponents for the development of 
our inland waterways point to the use of 
the rivers and canals in Europe. In the 
Rhine and other systems of north and 
central Europe the transportation of the 
heavier bulk and low grade commodities 
has proved successful. Many German 
cities have become great manufacturing 
centers through such development. Duis- 
burg, Mannheim and Ruhrort have spent 
many millions on their waterways. The 
mileage of waterways in Germany, in- 
cluding canals, amounts to 7635 miles, 
with a fleet having a total tonnage of 
7,000,000 and number 25,000 vessels. 

The maritime status of Belgium is 
largely dependent on its waterways traf- 
fic. The canals and rivers connecting 
Antwerp have a length of 1473 miles and 
its waterway traffic is approximately 
one-half its sea-going traffic. By the 
cheapness of this transportation Antwerp 
is able to compete with such distant ports 
as Genoa for the export and import trade 
of Switzerland and the north of Italy. 


The Hoover Policy 


§ gen face of our own nation is at pres- 
ent turned toward a definite and in- 
tensive development of its rivers and 
canals and the expansion of its traffic. 
This is shown by the statement of Presi- 
dent Hoover in his Louisville speech de- 
livered at the opening of the Ohio River 
to nine-foot navigation. He outlined his 
policy, which may be summarized: 

1. Modernizing of every part of our 
waterways which will show economic 
justification in aid of our farmers and in- 
dustries. 

2. Completion of the _ intra-coastal 
waterways program within the next ten 
years. 
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3. Continuing development of our lit- 
toral waterways and of our harbors 
from which these waterways extend in- 
land. 

4. Continuing improvement of the 
channels in the Great Lakes. 

5. Establishment of private enterprise 
in substitution for Government operation 
of the barges and craft upon our inland 
waterways when the Government barge 
lines have passed through the pioneering 
stages. 

Railroads are challenging, however, the 
fairness and the economic wisdom of 
public development of waterways to com- 
pete with privately-owned rail carriers, 
The Administration answers that the in- 
land waterways development is not de- 
signed to be competitive, but coopera- 
tive, and, further, that Government 
money is needed to develop so great a 
resource. 

President Hoover said in his opening 
speech on the occasion of the deepening 
of the Ohio River channel: 

“The picturesque floating palaces of 
Mark Twain’s day drew two or three 
feet of water and even then found their 
way precariously around the _ bends 
among the snags and over sand bars. In 
time they were unable to compete with 
the spreading railroads and river naviga- 
tion passed into its dark ages. But now 
is its day of renaissance. Upon deep 
and regular channels unromantic Diesel 
tugs now tow long trains of steel 
barges. 

“What the river has lost in romance 
it has gained in tonnage, for in steam 
boatin’ days 500 tons was a great cargo, 
while teday 10,000 tons is moved with 
less men and less fuel. It is thus by 
deeper channels and new inventions that 
our rivers come back as great arteries of 
commerce after half a century of paraly- 
sis. And the new waterways are not 
competitive, but complimentary to our 
great and efficient railways. It is the 
history of transportation that an in- 
crease of facilities and a cheapening of 
transportation increase the volume of 
traffic.” 





Truck War Armistice 


An armistice has been declared in the 
truck license war between Wisconsin and 
Illinois. Theodore Damman, Wisconsin’s 
secretary of state, announced early in 
July that no further arrests would be 
made of Illinois truck drivers not having 
Wisconsin licenses, pending a Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court decision, expected in 
August, in a test case. Upon learning 
of Mr. Damman’s announcement, the 
Illinois authorities stated that Wisconsin 
drivers would be likewise safe in IIli- 
nois meanwhile. 





New Firm in Utica 


Fort Schuyler Warehouses, Inc., has 
been chartered to do a storage and ware- 
house business in Utica, N. Y., the in- 
corporators being James D. Jackson, 
Alexander Pirnie and Albert J. Mona- 
han. The company is capitalized at $10,- 
000 with shares at $100 par. 
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Warehouse Sale, Lease and 


Rental Contracts 


HE higher Courts, during the past few months, 
rulings 
rious phases of warehouse sale, lease and rental 
The majority of these litigations might have 
been eliminated had the litigants been familiar with 
In fact it seems that in almost all 
instances legal controversy was the result of one or both 
parties relying on information obtained from “hearsay” 
Therefore the purpose 
of this article is to review important recent cases which 
illustrate commonplace law that should be brought to 
the attention of every warehouseman. 

It is well-established law that a warehouseman who 
has been induced to enter into a contract for the pur- 
chase of real property by the false representations of the 
seller concerning its quantity or quality may pursue 


have rendered important 


contracts. 


the established law. 


or other undependable sources. 


either of three remedies: 


a* example of this phase of the law 
£\ jis illustrated by the outcome of the 
recent case of Held v. Mansur, 28 S. W. 
(2d) 704. An owner of property repre- 
sented to a prospective purchaser that it 
was in a dry district. Afterward the pur- 
chaser discovered that during a rainy 
season the surface water flooded the 
property. The purchaser sued to recov- 
er the difference between the purchase 
price and the actual value of the prop- 
erty. In holding the purchaser entitled 
to a recovery, the Court stated the fol- 
lowing important law: 

“If the vender [seller], having actual 
knowledge of the matter or in reckless 
disregard of the truth, induces the buyer 
to rely on his false statements, he will 
not be heard to say that the purchaser 
could have ascertained the truth. In the 
first place, the false representations re- 
lied upon may have caused the purchaser 
to forbear from making further inquiry; 
and in the second place, as is true in the 
present case, the purchaser may have 
lived in a distant State, and it was not 
practical for him to come to the county 
in which the land was situated and make 
an examination of it. ... These cases 
all hold that, while ordinary statements 
of value of property are mere expres- 
sions of opinion on which the purchaser 
is not entitled to rely, yet statements of 
fact which affect the value of property, 
if false, and made for the purpose of in- 
ducing the purchaser to rely thereon, are 
false representations which will consti- 
tute fraud in law.” 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law 


involving va- 


suit. 


which it is not. 


When Silence Is Fraud 


A SELLER need not make positive de- 

- ceptive statements regarding proper- 
ty to be guilty of fraud. Moreover un- 
der certain circumstances a written or 
verbal untrue statement is not fraud. 
For example, a fraudulent statement 
made by a seller after a sale is com- 
pleted never is legal fraud. In fact, no 
statement, guarantee, or promise of a 
seller is legal fraud for which he is liable 
unless it is clearly proved that the pros- 
pective purchaser relied on such state- 
ment and thereby was induced to an ap- 
preciable degree by such deceit to enter 
into the contract. 

In one controversy, for illustration, a 
prospective purchaser of a warehouse 
building knew the roof was badly in need 
of repairs. While negotiating, the seller, 
in response to an inquiry made by the 
purchaser, said the roof was in good 
condition and never had leaked. After 
the purchaser took possession he decided 
that he had completed a bad bargain and 
sued for cancellation of contract on the 
ground that the seller had fraudulently 
stated that the roof was in good condi- 
tion, when in fact a new roof was re- 
quired immediately to prevent water 
leaking into the building. However, as 
the purchaser testified he knew the roof 
leaked before signing the sale contract, 
the court held the false statement of the 
seller not legal fraud on the buyer. 

Conversely it is true that any act, mo- 
tion, promise or other fraudulent induce- 
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First, he may rescind the contract and offer to re- 
turn the property within a reasonable time and thereby 
entitle himself to recover whatever he had paid upon 
the contract; or, second, he may elect to retain the 
property and sue for the damages he has sustained by 
reason of the false representations of the seller of the 
property, and the measure of the damages is the differ- 
ence between the actual value of the property and the 
price at which he purchased it; or, third, to avoid a cir- 
cuity of actions and a multiplicity of legal suits, he 
may sue for damages plus the purchase money, and he 
is entitled to recover both of these amounts in a single 


Broadly speaking, fraud may be any act on the part of 
a seller by which a person, partnership or corporation is 
induced to purchase property believing it to be that 


ment on the part of the seller by which 
the prospective purchaser is deceived is 
legal fraud which entitles the latter to 
rescind the contract and _ recover 
damages. 

Also, it is elementary law that an em- 
ployer who accepts the benefits of a 
transaction conducted by his agent is 
deemed to have ratified it. Moreover, an 
employer may ratify a transaction of his 
employee, or broker, by mere silence and 
inaction. 

For instance, in Swartz v. Will, 290 
Pac. 708, it was disclosed that a man 
named Starkey sold his property and 
business to a purchaser who fell behind 
in payments due under the sale contract. 
Starkey served on him a notice of for- 
feiture, on receipt of which the purchaser 
made the payments then delinquent. He 
however, again fell behind during an- 
other month and another notice of for- 
feiture was served on him. At this 
time there was unpaid upon the contract 
of sale of the property the sum of $6,100. 
The purchaser called on Starkey and re- 
quested permission to sell the property. 
The purchaser employed a broker, who 
inserted an advertisement in the news- 
papers. A man named Swartz, noticing 
the advertisement, called on the broker 
and was taken to the office of Starkey. 
After considerable negotiation Swartz 
purchased the property from the original 
purchaser and paid $1,000 down, agreeing 
to pay the balance within a specified 
time. Three days later Swartz wrote to 
Starkey and informed him that he elected 
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to forfeit the agreement to purchase the 
building. Starkey refused to refund the 
$1,000 down payment and Swartz sued to 
recover the money and also asked the 
Court to cancel the contract in which he 
agreed to purchase the building. 

During the trial testimony was given 
which showed that the broker was asked 
by Swartz why the business had not 
netted a profit and the former stated that 
one of the partners and a relative were 
helping themselves to money out of the 
cash drawer. Starkey contended that he 
should not be held responsible for false 
statements of the broker. 

However, in view of this testimony the 
higher Court cancelled the contract and 
held Swartz entitled to recover the $1,000 
down payment, saying: 

“Starkey signed personally the receipt 
for this money and cannot now, in an 
action against him for the return thereof, 
shelter himself behind the fact that Mr. 
Butterfield [broker] was not primarily 
his agent,” 


Sales to Defraud 


NOTHER important and well estab- 

- lished point of the law is that a con- 
veyance or sale of property is void if 
such sale was made by an insolvent 
debtor for the purpose of defrauding his 
creditors. However, in order to set aside 
a conveyance or sale on the ground that 
it is fraudulent as against creditors it 
must be shown, not only that the debtor 
was insolvent at the time the conveyance 
or deed was signed but also that (1) the 
debtor intended to hinder, delay, or de- 
fraud the creditors by the transaction, 
and (2) that the benefited creditor had 
knowledge of the fraudulent intent of his 
debtor and participated or cooperated 
therein with intent to hinder, delay, or 
defraud other creditors. 


In other words, mere suspicion of 
fraud is not sufficient to justify the set- 
ting aside of a conveyance at the suit of 
a creditor. To justify such action, the 
evidence of the fraud alleged must be 
clear and satisfactory. 


Therefore, for the reason of these 
rules of the law various courts have held 
that a creditor, acting in good faith, may 
take security from his debtor, even 
though he knows there are other credit- 
ors and that the effect of this action will 
be to defeat other creditors. 

For illustration, in the leading case of 
Oelke v. Howey, 232 N. W. 666, it was 
alleged that a debtor, when realizing his 
insolvency, conveyed certain property to 
another. The creditors sued to recover 
possession of the property. However, in 
view of the fact that the purchaser was 
innocent of intent to defraud, the Court 
held the sale valid, saying: 


“Tt is not sufficient for the attacking 
creditor to prove that the grantor in- 
tended, by the conveyance, to hinder and 
delay creditors, but it must also be shown 
that the creditor participated therein or 
had knowledge of such facts as should 
have put him, as a reasonable person, on 
notice of the fraudulent purpose and in- 
tent of the grantor.” 


RENTAL CONTRACTS 


Broker’s Commission 


'* is important to know that the fact 
- that a sale of real estate is not car- 
ried out bkecause the warehouseman can- 
not furnish a marketable title does not 
deprive a broker of his commission, espe- 
cially when it is shown that the ware- 
houseman has represented to the broker 
that he has a good unrestricted title. 

For example, in O’Hara v. Bronx, 172 
N. E. 472, a property owner engaged a 
broker to sell his property and stated 
that it was free from restrictions. The 
broker obtained a prospective purchaser 
and the parties met to execute a contract 
of sale. It then was disclosed for the 
first time that the premises were incum- 
bered with a restrictive agreement which 
provided that the owner of the property 
would not carry on or permit to be car- 
ried on at said premises various kinds of 
businesses which were enumerated. 

The prospective purchaser refused to 
complete the contract, although he was 
present with a check prepared to make 
the down payment and to execute a con- 
tract of purchase in accordance with the 


Next Month 


TT“HE law in relation to lia- 

bility for damage and in- 
jury by motor truck will be 
discussed by Mr. Parker in 
his next article, to appear in 
the September issue. 

Distinction between negli- 
gence and gross negligence; 
driving on wrong side of 
street; driver-duty in dark- 
ness; safeguarding children; 
legal status of “‘guests”’; em- 
ployee  liability—these and 
other phases involved will be 
considered, with recent Court 
decisions cited. 





terms of sale explained to him by the 
broker. 

The broker sued to recover the agreed 
commission and the Court held the prop- 
erty owner liable. 


Real Estate Sales 


NY contract of sale for warehouse 

property is valid and enforceable 
providing (1) the buyer and the seller 
are of legal age; (2) the buyer and the 
seller act for themselves or are duly au- 
thorized agents; (3) the sale contract 
does not violate State or city laws; (4) 
neither the buyer nor the seller practiced 
legal fraud. 

In fact a person may be legally bound 
to comply with a contract by the terms 
of which he agreed to sell property which 
he does not own. 

For instance, in Bennett v. Corpora- 
tion, 226 N. W. 239, it was shown that a 
corporation contemplated purchasing a 
lot having buildings thereon. Before 
making the purchase it contracted to sell 
the buildings for $1,000, providing the 
buyer, Bennett, should remove them from 
the premises. 
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After the corporation purchased the 
buildings and lot it sold the property ty 
another party and Bennett sued for dap. 
ages resulting from breach of the ¢op. 


tract. Although the corporation had cop. | 


tracted to sell the buildings before jt 
owned them, the higher Court held the 
corporation liable in damages to Bennett. 
saying: 

“In determining damages, the jury 
should find and use as a basis the fair 
cash value or worth of the buildings as 
they stood, keeping in mind that they 
were to be removed from the premises, 
and allow such worth, less the agreed 
purchase price. . . . The amount allowed 


by the jury can be computed precisely 


from the testimony.” 


Verbal Contracts 


fed persons realize that a_ verbal 

agreement to sell real property or. 
dinarily is void and unenforceable, unless 
one of the contracting parties does some 
act which is a part or whole performance 
of his obligations. This rule of the law 
is based upon the statute of frauds, a law 
designed to prevent fraud by any person 


claiming valuable rights under verbal | 


agreements which he may prove by false 
testimony. 


For illustration, in Forbes, 282 Pag. } 


eG SO 


528, it was disclosed that an employee of § 


a corporation made a verbal contract by @ 
the terms of which he agreed to sell the @ 
company’s real estate. Later the corpo- @ 
ration filed suit to rescind the agreement, © 
on the contention that the contract was @ 
void because it was not in writing. It @ 


is important to know that the higher 


court held the oral contract void, stating _ 


the following important law: 
“The contract being oral, it was essen- 
tial that appellant prove sufficient part 


performance to take it out of the statute e 
... Such a contract ‘could @ 
only be taken out of the statute and en- @ 


of frauds. 


forced by reason of part performance.’ 
... Treating the action as one for the 
specific performance of a contract relat- 
ing to real property, it was necessary 
to prove... 
was in writing or that it had been par- 


tially performed. . . . The case is reduced | 

to an action to enforce a parol contract © 
Such an action is § 
maintainable only where there has beena | 


to convey real estate. 


part performance sufficient to take the 
agreement out of the statute of frauds.” 


On the other hand, while a _ verbal } 
agreement relating to real property gen- | 


erally is invalid, yet it is interesting to 
observe that various courts have held 


that an oral agreement made by a land @& 
lord, independently of a written lease | 
contract, to maintain warehouse premises | 


in repair, is valid and binding. 


So held the higher Court in Rowland § 
Here a tenant | 


v. Bock, 148 S. E. 549. 
sued a landlord and proved that although 
the written lease contract contained no 
stipulation regarding repairs, the land- 
lord had verbally promised to keep the 
premises in good condition. In comment- 
ing on the law, the Court said: 


“There is no question as to the cor- | 
rectness that an independent contract | 


to make repairs to a rented building, 


. either that the contract a 
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where the lease contract is silent as to 
repairs, may be established.” 


Also it is well settled that any written 
memorandum or agreement signed by the 
property owner and attached to a lease 
contract is a valid addition to the origi- 
nal agreement. (184 Ill. App. 582). 

Moreover any other written agreement 
which is a part of the lease contract, al- 
though not attached to it, is deemed valid 
and enforceable. In one case (203 N. Y. 
S, 648), a property owner wrote a letter 
to a prospective tenant in which he 
agreed to grant a renewal of the lease. 
Afterward the parties signed the lease 
contract which contained no provision 
for a renewal. When the lease contract 
expired the landlord refused to renew it. 
However, the Court held the tenant en- 
titled to a renewal, and explained that 
an agreement in writing to give a lease 
may be enforced as a contract between 
the parties, and that a written promise 
to give a renewal is valid although it is 
not incorporated in the lease contract. 


Termination of Lease 


-T is commonplace for lease contracts 

to contain provisions which confer 
upon the property owner an option to 
terminate the lease before the expira- 
tion of the term, or reserve to the tenant 
a similar privilege. It is settled law that 
no particular form of words is necessary 
to confer this right. 

However, certain words as “upon con- 
dition,’ ‘“‘provided,” “reserving,” ‘“‘sub- 
ject to,” or their Latin equivalents, are 
recognized. 

On the other hand, it cannot be pre- 
sumed that a landlord, or lessor, has the 
privilege of terminating a lease unless 
the contract clearly indicates that such 


PUBLICITY 


was contemplated by the parties when 
the agreement was signed. 

Obviously, therefore, a landlord cannot 
terminate a lease contract by perform- 
ing a breach of the contract and then 
endeavor to introduce proof of this act 
to induce a jury to believe that the 
tenant intended termination of his lease 
under these circumstances. 

For example, in Philadelphia v. El- 
berg, 276 Pac. 623, it was disclosed that 
a person obtained from a landlord a lease 
on property. The tenant sublet a por- 
tion of the property to a_ sub-tenant. 
The lease contract between the latter 
parties provided that the sub-tenant 
should have the right to enjoy possession 
of said portion of said premises only so 
long as the original tenant “shall enjoy 
possession under and by virtue of the 
lease” from the landlord. 

Some time afterward the original lessee 
decided to discontinue its business and 
made arrangements with the landlord for 
terminating the lease. The lessee then 
notified the sub-tenant that its sub-lease 
would be terminated. However, as the 
lessee may have continued occupancy of 
the building had it desired to do so and 
as the sub-lease did not provide that the 
lessee was privileged to terminate the 
same at will, the Court held the sub- 
tenant entitled to damages for breach of 
the lease. 

Therefore it is apparent that neither 
a landlord nor a principal lessee is en- 
titled to terminate a lease to a tenant of 
either, except under specific terms of the 
contract. 


Object of Lease 


_ pr tielger sy well established point is 
-\ that if the object or purpose of a 
lease contract is illegal the contract is 
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void and neither party is liable in dam- 
ages to the other for breaching the con- 
tract. On the other hand, the party is 
liable who performs an illegal act by 
which the other party is prevented from 
carrying out the terms of a legal lease. 
This rule is particularly applicable with 
respect to a landlord who fails to con- 
struct a building in accordance with 
State or city laws. 

For instance, in New Chester v. Bis- 
choff, 206 N. Y. S. 641, it was disclosed 
that a tenant entered into a contract 
with the owner of property by which the 
owner agreed to construct a building ac- 
cording to certain plans and specifica- 
tions and lease it to the tenant for a 
term of fifteen years. 

After the building was ready and the 
tenant had taken possession the latter 
was notified by the city building inspector 
that the building did not conform with 
requirements and that he would not be 
permitted to conduct his business. 

The tenant sued the landlord for dam- 
ages. The latter contended that as the 
tenant had moved into the building he 
was not entitled to rescind the lease con- 
tract. In holding the landlord liable, the 
Court said: 

“Had the plaintiff [tenant] known that 
the building was not constructed in ac- 
cordance with the requirements, he could 
have refused to have taken possession. 
Having entered into possession without 
knowledge of the fact, the plaintiff 
[tenant] had the right to surrender pos- 
session as it did, and to recover the de- 
posit and any damages he had sustained.” 

Also, a tenant may refuse to take pos- 
session of a leased building when he is 
informed that it does not comply with 
the building laws, providing the building 
was erected by the landlord. (109 N. E. 
479). 








Moving 6,878,000 Silver Dollars Proves to Be a “‘Front Page” Job for the O.K. 





\/OW and then the executives of mov- 
+‘ ing concerns are given opportunity 
to step outside the daily routine and en- 
gage in an undertaking approaching the 
spectacular. Such chances’ should be 
embraced gladly, for the resulting news- 
paper publicity will more than justify 
the effort. At least George E. Butler, 
managing executive of the O. K. Storage 
& Transfer Co., Inc., New Orleans, so 
believes. He brings that point out in 
discussing his recent achievement of 
moving nearly $7,000,000 in silver dol- 
lars from the old New Orleans mint 
building to the new vaults in the Cus- 
tomshouse. 

The contract for this moving job was 
awarded the O. K. in competitive bid- 
ding in which representatives of express 
companies and armored ears partici- 
pated. The bid submitted by Mr. Butler 
was little better than actual cost of op- 
eration, and the anticipated profits were 
checked off to advertising. The wisdom 


in reaching this decision has_ been 
borne out subsequently. 
First, there were newspaper an- 


(Concluded on page 57) 





Left to right—C. K. Langham, chief of the United States Secret Service in New 

Orleans; Patrolman Albert J. Roux and City Detective Henry Asset, who assisted 

in checking the money; and George E. Butler, general manager of the O. K. Storage 
& Transfer Co., New Orleans. 
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Barge Line Practices Protested 


in Complaint 


tices of the Government-subsidized Inland Waterways 

Corporation have been sent to President Hoover; 
Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, within whose juris- 
diction the Federal barge lines operate; and T. V. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the United States Shipping Board. 

The protests are from George W. Edmonds as manager 
of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, whose 
battle against the barge lines’ methods of doing business 
in competition with private industry is parallel in some 
respects to the efforts of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association to compel the Inland Waterways Corporation 


Pitices of th against the alleged discriminatory prac- 


to discontinue such competition. 


The basis of the fight being carried on by Mr. Edmonds, 
who is a former Representative in Congress, is the Federal 
barge lines general agent’s letter, quoted in the June 
Distribution and Warehousing, letter to coffee producers 
that they could evade storage charges through arranging 
for the Inland Waterways Corporation to handle coffee on 


HE foregoing points, as embodied in 

a resolution adopted on June 1 at a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau and signed by Richard Weglein, 
the Bureau’s president, constitute part 
of a letter sent by Mr. Edmonds to Pres- 
ident Hoover on June 9. 

The President’s attention was called 
also to Inland Waterways Corporation 
general agent’s letter to the coffee ship- 
pers. Mr. Edmonds further wrote: 

“You will note that our action has 
nothing whatever to do with rates for 
transportation but has to do with extra 
services which are duplicated at every 
port of the United States and for which, 
in order to prevent rebates and discrim- 
ination, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has provided fair and commen- 
surate charges; those the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation are now ignoring and 
thereby produce a condition which is 
manifestly unfair and discriminato-zy 
against the ports whose facilities are 
injured by this action.” 

Mr. Edmonds then exemplified by al- 
luding to the coffee situation: 

“A and B are receivers of coffee at 
St. Louis shipped via New Orleans. A 
has a large warehouse sufficient to carry 
his business for months. B has no ware- 
house facilities. According to this offer, 


B has, without any, or at a minimum 
cost to himself, with a cost to the Gov- 
ernment, the same facilities for which 
A has made a large investment; thus B 
is being shown preference by receiving 
concessions which are detrimental to the 
business of other ports. 


sme n sapere 


to Hoover 


By K. H. LANSING 


ports. 


“When goods at other ports are loaded 
in railroad cars and held subject to order 
at the loading point, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requires’ storage 
charges from the shippers to provide 
storage in barges free, or even without 
a commensurate charge comparable with 
the charges made at other ports, is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States, which is even more questionable 
because it is practiced by one branch of 
the Government and the opposite is re- 
quired of other shippers by another 
branch. 

“If you can picture A and B shipping 
through one of the Atlantic Coast ports, 
A handling his own goods and B using 
storage at a warehouse, or in railroad 
cars and paying the ordinary charges for 
such a transaction which the Inland 
Waterways Corporation is_ practically 
giving the shippers free of charge, we do 
not believe you would countenance any 
such violation of private rights; and now 
that this matter is placed before you, 
we.trust that prompt action on your 
part will cause its discontinuance.” 

In his letter, Mr. Edmonds enclosed 
copies of sections of the Constitution and 
of the Shipping Act of 1916 which cover 
the case. 

After stating the alleged violations of 
the Constitution, already mentioned, the 
Ocean Traffic Bureau’s resolution re- 
quested the President to investigate the 
terminal practices of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and require it to place 
in operation such rules and regulations 
in connection with its operation that 
would compare favorably with the pub- 
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Discrimination Alleged 
by Philadelphia Port 








lished rates and practices of the rail- © 


roads at terminals, and for “in transit” 
privileges, so that the Corporation would 
not in the future indulge in “unfair and 
discriminatory arrangements to the detri- 
ment of other shippers,” who, on account 


of their geographical location are obliged % 
to pay such rates for these services as | 


are prescribed for them by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Copies of the resolution were sent to 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Commerce and the chairman of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation. 


About the middle of June, Mr. Ed @ 


monds sent to Frank S. Davis, chairman 


of the Maritime Association of the Bos- . 


ton Chamber of Commerce, a letter call- 
ing attention to unreasonable competi- 
tion on the part of the Federal barge 
lines. In turn, Mr. Davis forwarded a 
letter to Chairman O’Connor, 
U. S. Shipping Board, telling him of Mr. 
Edmonds’ letter. 


In reply to Mr. Davis, Mr. O’Connor 


wrote that Mr. Edmonds had sent him 
a copy of the letter Mr. Edmonds had 
mailed to President Hoover. In _ his 
answer, Mr. O’Connor said: 


““While we can fully appreciate the | 


harmful effect on eastern ports which 
would most likely follow from a contin- 
uation of this practice of the Federal 
barge lines [soliciting slow tow ship- 
ments to avoid storage charges], we 0 
not feel that this is a matter coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Shipping 
Board. In one of Mr. Edmunds’ inclo- 
sures accompanying Mr. Edmonds’ letter 
to the President he quotes a section oi 


of the | 





slow two boats moving north from New Orleans, thus | 
delaying arrival at St. Louis to suit shippers’ needs as 
dictated by market conditions. 3 

Mr. Edmonds and the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 7 
Bureau are interested especially in what they contend @ 
is the Inland Waterways Corporation’s violation of the 
United States Constitution in these particulars: 

1. In not requiring shippers to pay the ordinary storage 
charges commensurate with the service. 

2. In supplying barge storage for the shippers’ con- 
signments without charge, or with a charge not com- 
mensurate with the service, for the storage and handling 
of freight such as are required by the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission to be collected by railroads 
shippers for similar services at other ports. 
contended, violates paragraph 6 of section 9 of the Con- @ 
stitution, prohibiting discrimination between States and © 
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the Inland Waterways Corporation Act 
which, upon a first reading, would ap- 
pear to make the operation of the trans- 
ortation and terminal facilities under 
the Inland Waterways Corporation Act 
subject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, and to the 
provisions of the Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended. But when you consider the fur- 
ther provision in that section, which 
reads, ‘in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if such facilities were 
privately owned,’ it becomes clearly ap- 
parent that the provisions of the Ship- 
ping Board Act, 1916, do not apply, be- 
cause they would not apply if ‘such fa- 
cilities’ were privately owned.” 

A copy of this letter was sent to Mr. 
O’Connor to Mr. Edmonds, who, in his 
letter of acknowledgment, said in part: 

“In this letter you have raised a ques- 
tion which I am trying to have solved 
and which I think your Board have in 
their power to decide without any case 
being brought before it, as the law itself 
makes it obligatory for you to do so. 

“The Shipping Act states: ‘The term 
common carrier by water means a com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign com- 
merce, or a common carrier by water in 
interstate commerce on the high seas, or 
the Great Lakes, on regular routes, from 
port to port.’ Also, the term ‘other per- 
son subject to this Act’ means any per- 
son not included in the term ‘common 
carrier by water,’ carrying on the busi- 
ness of forwarding, or furnishing wharf- 
age, dock, warehouse, or other terminal 
facilities in connection with a common 
carrier by water. 


Whose Supervision? 


“Now it can readily be conceived that 
the 1916 Act as originally passed, and 
upon the statute books, confined the 
supervision of the Shipping Board to the 
high seas and the Great Lakes. This, I 
will agree, was so because the inland 
waterways were originally in the bill and 
were eliminated before the bill was en- 
acted. It was not until the passage of 
the Inland Waterways Act in 1928 that 
this was changed. Section F, of the In- 
land Waterways Act, is as follows: ‘The 
operation of the transportation and termi- 
nal facilities under this Act shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, and to the 
provisions of the Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended, in the same manner and to the 
Same extent as if such facilities were 
privately owned and operated and all 
vessels of the corporation operated and 
employed solely as merchant vessels shall 
be subject to all other laws, regulations 
and liabilities governing merchant ves- 
sels,’ ” 

“You will note that this section plain- 
ly places the activities of the Federal 
barge canal line under the supervision of 
the I. C. C. and the U. S. Shipping Board. 
Certainly it was not expected that this 
line could go before these two bodies for 
action favorable to them as they are do- 
ing with the I. C. C. and expect no action 
on anything which did not suit their pur- 
pose, 

“After a careful study, I am of the 


BARGE LINE COMPETITION 


opinion that you have supervision and 
that you should require this barge line 
to comply with all the conditions of Sec- 
tions 15 and 16 of the Shipping Act, 
1916. The Act does not say, nor does it 
even imply, that the words ‘to the same 
extent as if such facilities were private- 
ly owned and operated’ on rivers; it 
places their operation in the same cate- 
gory with any other line, either on the 
high seas or the Great Lakes. Read fur- 
ther: ‘And all vessels of the corporation 
operated and employed solely as mer- 
chant vessels shall be subject to all other 
laws, regulations and liabilities govern- 
ing merchant vessels.’ 

“What interpretation can be made of 
this sentence other than that the activi- 
ties of the barge line are those of mer- 
chant vessels and are subject to all laws, 
etc., governing them? It will be noted 
that the Act describes their vessels as 
merchant vessels. To me it appears that 
this Act not only requires the Board to 
have all rates and other arrangements of 
the barge line filed and approved of by 
the Board, but gives them supervision 
of their activities the same as any other 
merchant line, and that the Board would 
not be doing its duty in not acting ac- 
cordingly.” 

This point, Mr. Weglein, president of 
the Ocean Traffic Bureau, brought out 
sharply in a letter to Secretary Hurley, 
dated July 7, acknowledging receipt of 
the Secretary’s letter (June 29) advising 
the Bureau of his receipt of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Board. He men- 
tions that in April Examiner Maidens in 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion case sustained the contention of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation in his 
proposed report, and concludes: 

“The question is now before the Com- 
mission and the decision to be reached 
is problematical. No matter how it is 
decided, the discrimination against the 
north Atlantic ports still continues and 
the power to abate it lies in your hands. 
Without entering into a discussion as to 
whether the activities of this line [barge 
line] are or are not placed by Section F 
of the Act creating this corporation un- 
der the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or the United 
States Shipping Board, the Constitution 
of the United States is still the basic law 
of the land and in it there is a provision 
preventing discrimination between ports, 
and here we have two Governmental 
bodies—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration—one requiring, the other omit- 
ting, charges for a service which pro- 
vides a discrimination forbidden by the 
Constitution. This condition should ap- 
peal to you so as to result in all dis- 
criminating practices being immediate!y 
prohibited.” 

In the letter which brought this reply 
from Mr. Weglein to Secretary Hurley, 
the latter had said, in part, alluding to the 
discriminatory practices of the barge line 
as outlined in the resolutions of the 
Ocean Traffic Bureau: 

“The properly constituted legal body to 
make this investigation, 7. e., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has already 
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so done in Docket No. 23510, American 
Warehousemen’s Association vs. the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, by Exam- 
iner William A. Maidens, who has recom- 
mended dismissal of the complaint; and 
in I, and S. Docket No. 3534, where Ex- 
aminer Charles W. Berry finds nothing 
wrong with the Government barge lines’ 
arrangement for stoppage of sugar, etc., 
and recommends that the Commission 
allow the present adjustment to remain 
in effect.” 

Mr. Edmonds has expressed interest in 
the fight being carried on by the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association. 

“The A. W. A.,” he told the writer, 
“ought to go before the United States 
Shipping Board, under whose _ jurisdic- 
tion this matter certainly comes, and 
fight it out. The members should do what 
they can to get the Shipping Board to 
make the Inland Waterways Corporation 
live up to the requirements of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“That corporation has been violating 
its provisions, as I wrote Mr. Hoover. I 
have just begun with this thing. If I 
do not receive within a reasonable time 
answer to my last letter to Secretary 
Hurley, which has been referred, I un- 
derstand, to General Ashburn, head of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, my 
next step will be to go directly to Presi- 
dent Hoover, whose duty it is to see that 
the provisions of the Constitution are 
carried out.” 

A thorn in the side of Mr. Edmonds 
and the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traf- 
fic Bureau is that while General Ashburn 
in his annual report (April, 1930) stated 
that the waterways problems in the con- 
troversy were “properly justiciable by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
the Inland Waterways Corporation sub- 
sequently so faced about that when the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
appealed to the Commission the corpora- 
tion filed a brief contending that the 
issues in the case were not within the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. 


Georgia Tax Act Is 
Held Constitutional 


N a decision handed down on July 13 

Judge Howard of the Fulton Superior 
Court, Georgia, declared the Georgia 
motor carrier tax Act to be constitu- 
tional. 

This ruling, rendered on three tempo- 
rary injunctions secured by truck and 
bus operators to prevent the State from 
collecting the tax, affects transfer, truck 
and bus companies. 

It had been charged by the truck and 
bus operators opposing the tax that it 
was discriminatory in that some car- 
riers were taxed; while others, as car- 
riers of cotton, vegetables and fish, were 
specifically exempted. 

Attorneys for the plaintiffs said they 
would appeal to the State Supreme Court 
on a fast bill of exceptions, and, if nec- 
essary, to the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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The new plant of the Mitsubishi Warehouse Co., Ltd., in the heart of Tokio, Japan. Upper left, a general view of the 


structure. 


HE warehousing industry of Javan 

claims to its credit a unique feature 
by the spectacular appearance of a most 
up-to-date warehouse in the very center 
of Tokio, Japan’s metropolis. The new 
structure has created sensation not only 
in the Nippon storage industry but also 
in the general architectural community, 
because of its novelty of design and the 
efficiency of its equipments. 

The building, opened to business in 
January, was designed and constructed 
and is being operated by the Mitsubishi 
Warehouse Co., Ltd., under the general 
superintendence of Shinzo Mitsuhashi, 
the managing director of the Tokio firm. 

Before enumerating the details of the 
new building, something about the pres- 
ent status of the warehousing industry 
in Japan may be interesting. To quote 
Mr. Mitsuhashi: 


Upper right, handling goods—a telpher at work. 
ter, kimonos on display in the show room. 


“Here in Japan public warehouses are 
commonly classified in two. distinct 
classes—port warehouses and city ware- 
houses—the point of this distinction be- 
ing laid upon the different functions 
which arise chiefly from the location of 
each type of warehouses. 

“Situated as they are at the connect- 
ing point between land and water con- 
veyances, port warehouses are called 
upon to provide for terminal facilities 
with spacious compounds, huge sheds, 
railway sidings, gigantic warehouses 
with their accessory handling equip- 
ments. Cargoes to be handled in port 
warehouses, it is needless to point out, 
are chiefly industrial raw materials of 
great volumes which move in busy pas- 
sage from port to its hinterland or vice 
versa. 

“On the other hand, city warehouses 


Lower left, the basement trunk storage room. 
Lower right, the landing arcade along the waterfront 





Lower cen- 


ought to be situated in the center of big 
cities, and are intended for storing and 
distributing the daily necessities of their 
citizens. It follows, therefore, that city 
warehouses should be located near the 
city’s center markets and should provide 
perfect storage facilities for such high 
class finished goods as clothing, provi- 
sions, drugs and other valuable prod- 
ucts; they should provide also highly 
efficient city delivery services. 

“In addition to these accommodations, 
modern city warehouses are called upon 
to have sample rooms; offices for storage 
clients; storage safes to let, trunk rooms, 
ete., especially as in Japan household 
goods warehousing has not yet developed 
as an independent enterprise and conse- 
quently comes within the scope of gen- 
eral merchandise warehousing. 

‘“‘Now we find that in the course of the 


Japanese Firm Provides 
New Storage Facilities 
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past ten years, spectacular development 
of Japan’s port warehouses along the 
modern lines has been more than amply 
effected by the strenuous efforts of big 
warehouse companies, and today impos- 
ing port warehouse systems are pre- 
sented along the waterfront of Japan’s 
chief ports, such as Kobe or Yokohama. 
Thus while port warehouses in Japan 
ean be compared not unfavorably with 
those of America and Europe, Japan’s 
city warehouses have been rather neg- 
lected in their proper development. 

“But finally, what with the terrible 
object lessons of the great earthquake 
fire of 1923 and the completion of con- 
sequent street readjustments, and what 
with ever-increasing tendencies of grow- 
ing population of Tokyo, the Mitsubishi 
company decided, after years of contem- 
plation, to launch an_ epoch-making 
scheme by erecting an ideal city ware- 
house in the very center of the capital, 
with a cost of about Yen 2,000,000.00 
(about a million U. S. dollars). 

“Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the new warehouse is provided with ev- 
ery conceivable feature of modern ac- 
commodations which an ideal city ware- 
house is expected to install. There is not 
a shadow of doubt but that the new 
building proves to be the typical model 
of all other city warehouses which may 
in future adorn the great cities of Japan. 
At least, it is a patent fact that at pres- 
ent no warehouse similar to ours can be 
found in the Far East.” 

The new warehouse is situated in the 
most convenient position in the city from 
a geographical viewpoint. It is reached 
in three minutes from Tokyo Central 
Station. 


UNLOADING COSTS 


Trunk rooms with steel racks are pro- 
vided in the basement for storing trunks 
and other household goods, protected 
against fire and earthquake. These 
rooms are provided with Adsol systems 





managing di- 


Shinzo Mitsuhashi, 
rector of the Mitsubishi 
house Co., Ltd., Tokio 


Ware- 


of air-drying apparatus for the benefit 
of those who wish to preserve intact 
precious articles against mustiness, and 
by this means the humidity of these 
rooms is always kept below 60 deg. 

Ten spacious safes to let, with massive 
steel doors, and with Adsol system of 
air-drying apparatus, are provided in the 
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basement for clients who wish to have 
the exclusive use of small storage rooms 
by hiring them for certain periods of 
time. These rooms are declared to be 
proof against fire and earthquake and to 
be without parallel in Japan’s ware- 
housing. 

Office rooms for leasing purposes are 
provided on the sixth floor, chiefly for 
the convenience of our storage clients. 
These offices differ from ordinary ones 
in that the leasers are enabled to be in 
the same building within easy access to 
their stored merchandise. This arrange- 
ment affords leasers benefits in sales and 
delivery efficiency and is something new 
in Japan. 

A spacious show room with skylight is 
provided on the sixth floor. This, also 
new in the warehousing business in 
Japan, is intended for public display of 
goods in storage and goods in consign- 
ment to the company. The room may be 
used also either as a market room or as 
an auction room where stored goods may 
be disposed of or hammered down. 

Almost every type of the latest hand- 
ling equipment is provided, such as 
telphers, hoists, gigantic elevators, spiral 
chute, derricks, ete. 

The Tokyo company receives consign- 
ment goods from clients in other cities 
for sale and disposes of them according 
to the instructions of the owners. Thus 
it acts the role of sales agent for produc- 
ers in various localities. 

Bonded warehousing has been sanc- 
tioned by the Government in the new 
warehouse, and inspectors of the im- 
perial Japanese customs are stationed in 
one of the firm’s offices for the conve- 
nience of the consignees. 


Warehouse to Absorb Cost of Unloading Package 


a a full-page advertisement in the 
local press the Pennsylvania Ware- 
housing & Safe Deposit Co., Philadel- 
phia, has announced over the signature 
of John A. McCarthy, its president, that 
it will continue at its own expense, and 
without any change in its storing and 
handling charges to patrons, the service 
of unloading carload package freight re- 
ceived upon its platforms. The con- 
signee will, as formerly, be granted two 
days in which to remove it. 

The advertisement, which is headed 
“An Open Letter to Shippers, Manufac- 
turers, Jobbers and Distributors of Mer- 
chandise,” and which reproduces the let- 
ter on stationery of the company, says, 
explaining the situation: 

“For more than forty years, this com- 
pany, acting as the Terminal Agent of 
the Reading Company and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, has received 
carload package freight upon its plat- 
forms, which it unloaded free of charge 
to the consignee and granted him, in ad- 
dition, two days within which to remove 


Freight on Its Platforms 


it. The railroads paid this company for 
this service a sum per ton considerably 
below the cost of performing it. 

“Three years ago, the Terminal Ware- 
house Company, Walter A. Bailey, The 
Industrial Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Company, James Gallagher, Inc., Rex & 
Company, Inc., and The Northeastern 
Warehouse Company instituted proceed- 
ings praying the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an order restraining the 
railroads from paying this company for 
this time-honored service. Upon grounds 
with which you are familiar, their prayer 
was granted, but only after the vigorous 
opposition of the leading trade bodies of 
this city, supporting this company and 
the railroads in the litigation. 

“This company is about to celebrate its 
sixtieth anniversary of continuous and 
successful relations with the public. It 
feels that this terminal service is of such 
vital importance to the transportation 
problem of the city, that to discontinue 
it adds another obstruction to the devel- 
opment of Philadelphia as an important 


center for the distribution of merchan- 
dise. 

“Therefore, this company has decided 
to continue the same service to its 
patrons, AT ITS OWN EXPENSE 
AND WITHOUT ANY CHARGE IN 
ITS STORAGE AND HANDLING 
CHARGES. This decision is effective at 
once. 

“In conclusion, it can assume this bur- 
den only with the encouragement and 
support of the business and industrial 
public using Philadelphia as a center. 
We feel confident that this support will 
not be withheld.” 

The advertisement carries a cut of one 
of the company’s buildings and a map 
showing the strategic north, south and 
central locations of the firm’s twenty-two 
warehouses comprising, in all, thirty- 
seven acres of floor space. 


Commenting on the foregoing situa- 
tion, the July 1 Bulletin of the merchan- 


(Concluded on page 56) 








H. A. HARING’S 


Developing New Business 


for Warehouses 


OES your warehouse advertise? 
—unless you are the one sort of warehouseman 
I have yet to meet: the one who does not want 


more business! 


Advertising is a necessity for any concern that de- 
sires new customers and new business. 
autumn months just ahead, August is the time of year 
when business planning is most important. 
tion season, for your employees, means leisure to play 
During their outings they 
give not a thought to you or the warehouse, except at 
those rare moments when they are obliged to count up 
the days left for “fun” before they return to what is, 


and “have a good time.” 


for them, the year’s grind. 


To yourself, too, the vacation means “leisure”; but, 
to you, that “leisure” is a thing quite different. 
it means time to think, to plan, to study over the ware- 
house alone by yourself, relieved of the petty distrac- 
tions of the office and the two hours’ lunch at the traffic 
club. Among problems for you to consider, as you plan 
the fall campaign for new accounts, is the matter of ad- 


vertising. 


At the present time we shall not think of “How much?” 
Whether your appropriation is 


but of “What kind?” 


| fone eagrdyege ean face a difficulty 
when they lay out the “copy” for 
their advertisements. Leaf through the 
pages of this publication if you wish to 
see how their brains often run in ruts. 

Up in the Catskill Mountains, where I 
live for seven or eight months of the 
year, there existed, before the invention 
of Portland cement, a tremendous indus- 
try of quarrying bluestone. This was 
hauled over the mountainous roads to the 
Hudson River, for transportation to New 
York City. There this bluestone was 
used for sidewalks, door and window sills, 
and a thousand purposes where we now 
use cement. During the forty years of 
bluestone quarrying in the Catskills a 
procession of great wagons, drawn by 
four horses, creaked their way out of 
these mountains. 


The roads were rock-strewn and 
stump-littered. Finally a plank road 
was built. But four-inch planking wore 


out in less than a year. Then, by happy 
inspiration, a stone road was constructed. 
This consisted of parallel slabs of stone, 
eighteen inches wide, laid lengthwise. 
The road question was solved! 

The four-inch wheels of the creaking 
stone wagons carried iron tires. At 
once these metal tires wore a groove in 
the stone. The channel of the wheels 
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“Old Man Specific” 
in Advertising 


$100 or $20,000 becomes a question of size of your busi- 
It is, however, of immense importance that you 
do plan your advertising so that every dollar will pro- 
duce best results. 
the idea that it will pull attention to your warehouse. 
Unless it does, you, as manager, are squandering that 
much of the company’s money. 

Advertising is not a charity handed out to some pub- 
lication; it is a legitimate expenditure to increase the 
company’s earnings. 

But, if the advertising is meant to bring results, it 
requires planning and thinking. 
recently hired clerk, either; or from any clerk or em- 
From yourself!—on the belief that when you 
spend a hundred dollars in advertising you must do as 
good a job as when you lay out a hundred dollars in 
railroad fares to interview a hot prospect. 
difference is that when you go yourself you can inject 
your personality into the solicitation, but when you use 
print the cold type must tell the story in such a manner 
that the prospect will be interested. The prospect must 


Every dollar should be spent with 


Not from your most 


The only 


be led to identify your warehouse as “different” and 


grew continually deeper, until, in a few 
years, a wagoneer had difficulty to get 
his wagon out of the rut. It came to be 
a commonplace remark that “the drivers 
could sleep all the way into Kingston 
except where the toll-gate keeper woke 
them up!” So real was this fact that 
thrifty owners of the quarries tried to 
save in drivers’ wages. Instead of one 
driver for each wagon with its four 
horses they began sending out the teams, 
in a procession, with one man to four 


wagons. They had a rut. Why not 
use it? 

You know what happened. Very soon 
accidents occurred. Wagons. toppled 


over. Teamsters headed in the opposite 
direction would cut into the string of 
wagons. Horses, too, learned to sleep 
on the road! The old rut made endless 
trouble, until the toll-road company laid 
down rules to prevent doubling the teams 
on the road. 


Wanted: Distinction 
FTEN, during these years, I think of 
the ruts of our Catskill stone roads 
when I leaf over the pages of warehouse- 
men’s advertisements. So many of them 


are spending money for uninteresting 
“copy’—“copy” that gives certain facts, 
it is true, but “copy” which fails utterly 


“better suited to his needs” than all the others who are 
chasing his account. 


to give distinction to the warehouse. 
Yet this is not necessary, even in such a 
compendium as the annual Directory is- 
sue of Distribution and Warehousing. 

Look at the Smedley “copy” in the 
1931 Directory, if you want to see some- 
thing “different” where some one has 
done some thinking, or look at Security’s, 
six or seven pages further along in the 
book, or—well, look for yourself, through 
the 300 pages that follow. 

Have you ever wondered whether some 
of our warehouses are as old as the pic- 
tures they show of themselves? “The 
gay nineties” would hardly be in it with 
some of our advertisements: photographs 
and “cuts” that must be older than the 
A. W. A., which was born, you know, in 
1872. Wording that has probably not 
been revised for ten years—that reads 
like the days of fourteen years ago when 
warehousemen were turning’ business 
away because the house was full to the 
roof! 

But—lI’ll stop. 

Despite all their shortcomings, these 
advertisements in the trade directory of 
the industry are possibly defensible. They 
are put where a man will deliberately 
come for information. He seeks facts. 

Much, if not most, of the warehouse- 
man’s expenditure for advertising is of 
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another sort. It aims to catch the eye 
of the non-patron, to interest the busi- 
ness manager who knows nothing of 
warehousing and what it offers in dis- 
tribution. 

Such a prospect is not caught by glit- 
tering generalities. If your “copy” 
would fit a competitor’s warehouse 
merely by transposing the names, it is a 
flat. What you pay out your good money 
to tell the public ought to say something 
specific about your self and your house. 
Your message must explain how your 
warehouse will cut costs for the reader. 

Your message requires the aid of “Old 
Man Specific.” 


Who Is “Old Man Specific’? 


6¢f\ LD Man Specific” appears to have 

been born Feb. 13, 1919, when an 
advertising agent from Cleveland, Marsh 
K. Powers under a pseudonym, created a 
character that has become rather famous 
to readers of Printers’ Ink. 

The creator of this character in the ad- 
vertising world says of him: 

“Old Man Specific is the advocate of 
demonstrable facts as opposed to unsub- 
stantiated claims and unproved superla- 
tives; of evidence as against unsupported 
assertion. 

“The Old Man makes public in definite 
terms your strongest sales arguments—- 
your soundest reason or set of reasons 
for continued existence in a strenuously 
competitive era—the intrinsic facts about 
yourself and your company which are 
actually better than anything your rivals 
can offer. 

“And this Old Man is a hard task- 
master. First he puts to a searching test 
your merchandise or your service to un- 
cover its competitive justification or its 
appealing sales point; and then, as a 
second step, writes ‘copy’ for the adver- 
tisement that may not flow easily from 
the pen-point. 

“His goal is to avoid the message that 
is easily ignored. and quickly forgetta- 
ble. Instead of vague phrases in the ad- 
vertising, the Old Man substitutes tangi- 
ble appeals.” 

To illustrate the work of Old Man 
Specific, his creator asks us to ponder 
what “cheaper” or “slightly less expen- 
sive,’ as so often used in advertising 
copy, actually signify. In many cases 
they are only vague expressions. Yet 
such a company as Anaconda Copper 
calls in Old Man Specific, and tells us, for 
copper-spouting and down-pipes on our 
houses that 

... “it eosts a little more than 

rustable pipe (about $75 in the av- 

erage eight-room house).” 

Or Chase Brass Co., for its Alpha Brass 
pipe, is even more specific on the same 
point when it advertises: 


“Tt costs only % of a cent per 
building dollar more than _ the 
cheapest rustable pipe—for exam- 
ple, about $75 more for a $10,000 
house.” 


“The Old Man” in Warehouse 


It is possible, too, to discover something 
specific for the advertising of our ware- 
houses. Something more may be told in 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


print than just to show the picture of the 
house and toot the horn of your facilities 
to distribute pool cars. 

And, during the past year, that old 
codger, Old Man Specific, has been, to all 
appearances, in the employ of the Bush 
Terminal Co. That company has dragged 
the old fellow into our industry. What 
Bush has done, any warehouseman can 
do for his own house and his own com- 
munity; but, in order to do it, he must 
do also what Bush did in the first place. 
He must do some thinking. 

More is required than to scribble off an 
“ad” about four forty-five some after- 
noon, 

The warehouseman must give long and 
hard thought to uncover some specific, 
definite, angle of his day’s business that 
will make “copy” so telling that a reader 
will be compelled to stop and read the 
page. He must get his “ad” out of the 
deep rut, worn by repetition of the four- 
inch wheels of his creaking wagon! 

For the purpose of illustrating what 
is possible for the warehouseman to do, 
we shall give in some detail a sample of 
the Bush advertisement. In_ telling 
about them, I would not, for one moment, 
be guilty of urging that other warehouse- 
men copy these advertisements, for it 
should be remembered that the commodi- 
ties which Old Man Specific discovered on 
the Brooklyn waterfront apply to Bush 
and to the New York market. Similar 
examples, belonging to your community 
and your warehouse, can undoubtedly ve 
uncovered that will make quite as in- 
teresting a story for the readers of your 
newspaper. 

Old Man Specific, when he browsed 
through the 125 warehouse buildings of 
Bush Terminal, stumbled upon phono- 
graphs, Victor goods and R.C.A. equip- 
ment, and a couple dozen more. The Old 
Man grabbed one of them, and, in page 
advertisements, he told manufacturers 
this: 


What Stromberg-Carlson Does 
-When John Smith in the Bronx 
Wants a Radio Set TODAY! 


\ 7ITH a tremendous number of 

outlets, large and small, in the 
New York market, Stromberg-Cazrl- 
son requires hair-trigger distribu- 
tion service—so that a single re- 
ceiver or a truck load of sets can be 
delivered to their most remote 
metropolitan dealer, quickly and 
safely. 

Sets, tubes and speakers can’t be 
thrown about like bean bags. They 
must be carried tenderly and set 
down gently. 

What does Stromberg-Carlson 
do when John Smith, in the Bronx, 
wants a radio set—today? Nothing 
—nothing at all. But capable, ex- 
perienced Bush Terminal men do 
things—and John Smith gets his 
Stromberg-Carlson set, today. 

Stromberg-Carlson has found it 
easier and less expensive to use 
the Bush Distribution Service than 
to build and maintain an organiza- 
tion of its own. Bush trucks, men, 
buildings, organization—these are 
completely Stromberg - Carlson 
trucks, men, buildings and organi- 
zation, as Stromberg-Carlson re- 
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quires. Orders are filled quickly, 
carefully, from the ample stock al- 
ways on e¢all at Bush Terminal. 
Stromberg-Carlson pays for space, 
service and facilities only when, if 
and as they are needed. 


This highly interesting “story” of 
what the modern warehouse can do for 
a specific product was followed by 
smaller type which asked and answered 
this question: 


Is 50% of Distribution Costs Worth 
Saving? 

A manufacturer who distributes 
his product with Bush facilities 
now pays $28,405.50 instead of 
$61,270, his costs when he main- 
tained his own distribution organ- 
ization. A saving of $32.864.50 
each year. Rent alone was reduced 
more than 50 per cent. ... Many 
costs entirely eliminated. 


Old Man Specific, in his wanderings 
over the waterfront properties of Bush, 
came upon mountains of cigarettes. You 
have them in your warehouse, but have 
you ever told the tobacco users of your 
city how they are dependent on your 
good delivery and handling services for 
their smokes? Bush did, when The Old 
Man wrote this bit of advertising 
“copy”: 

Chesterfield Cigarettes 


Employ the distributing facilities 
of BUSH TERMINAL because 
“They Satisfy” 


‘hy EEDING” the popular Ches- 
terfield Cigarettes to the 2n- 
tire metropolitan area of New 
York is almost as rapid-fire as de- 
livering the morning papers. Num- 
berless retail outlets must be kept 
constantly supplied with Chester- 
fields. Liggett & Myers have found 
that they gain speed, efficiency and 
economy by using the distributing 
organization and facilities of Bush 
Terminal. 

Bush Terminal provides floor 
space in flexible units for reserve 
stock of Chesterfields. The respon- 
sibility for incoming and out-going 
deliveries and the physical distri- 
bution organism is placed on Bush. 

United Cigar Stores, R. C. A. 
Photophone, Del Monte and Beech- 
Nut are a few of the large manu- 
facturers who use one or more divi- 
sions of Bush Terminal Service. 
Apartment house living provides 
added conveniences at low cost— 
and “apartment house” manufac- 
turing, warehousing and distribu- 
ting does the same, on a scale that 
is of vital economic value. Many 
manufacturers are saving as high 
as 50 per cent of their former 
production costs. 

Eight enormous ocean steamship 
piers; miles of railway sidings; 
massive warehouses and manufac- 
turing units; 10,000,000 square feet 
of floor space available in any size 
unit—single floor units from 5000 
to 100,000 square feet; cold stor- 
age; heat, light and power in any 
quantities—at low cost. These are 
only a few of the Bush features. 


Old Man Specific found tooth pastes 
galore under the roofs of Bush. Is there 
a warehouse, in any city, where he would 
not? But, notice how effectively the Old 
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man told a Bush story and how per- 
fectly he tied it in with the most popular 


radio program of the year! 
The advertisement announced: 


Amos ’n’ Andy sell it—but BUSH 
distributes it throughout 
Greater New York. 


ISTRIBUTION of merchandise 

is a vital part of the selling 
job. The Pepsodent Comnany knows 
it. Bush Terminal Company knows 
it. The result is that Bush Termi- 
nal distributes Pepsodent through- 
out the New York metropolitan 
market, leaving the Pepsodent 
Company free to concentrate on 
making it and selling it. 

No sale is completed until the 
goods are delivered. It works this 
way: In the spacious warehouses 
of Bush Terminal is a large stock of 
Pensodent. An order from a dru®- 
gist appears. The quantity may be 
a gross or it may be a third of a 
dozen. All the same to Bush Ter- 
minal. The smoothly’ greased 
wheels of Bush Distribution Service 
turn and within a few hours the 
order is filled—with no trouble to 
anyone in the Pepsodent organi- 
zation. This service is strictly a la 
carte. Pepsodent pays only for the 
services required by Pepsodent. 
This has made it possible for major 
economies to be effected. It per- 
mits quicker deliveries—which is 
only another way of saying sales 
acceleration. 

At Bush Terminal a broad, flex- 
ible, varied service provides pro- 
duction economies and distribution 
efficiency. 


As a part of this advertisement Old 
Man Specific got across to the reader an- 
other definite bit of information. It was 
captioned “Bush will save him 35 per 
cent,” and. in quite small type, boxed off 
from the Amos ’n’ Andy and Pepsodent 
story, was this, which any prospective 
patron is sure to read: 


Before one manufacturer learned 
about Bush for distribution his an- 
nual costs were $22,565. Yearly 
cost at Bush only $14,595. Saving 
$7,970, that is 35 per cent. Light and 
power cut from $5,000 to $3 900. 
Insurance premium from $1.365 to 
$150. Trucking costs $6000 and 
elevator expense. $1.200 entirely 
eliminated. And on a single floor 
at Bush he won’t need an extra 
shipping man to whom he has been 
paying $2,C00 a year. 

Old Man Specific wrote another ad- 
vertisement for Bush under the title of: 
“Can any Distribution Task Be Too Hard 
for Bush?” This was published twice. 
One time it was illustrated with a photo- 
graph of 28 shipping cases of commodi- 
ties handled through Bush warehouses, 
from mouse traps to a crated Johnson’s 
Sea Horse; and, another time, with a 
picture of 17 cases that showed products 
from Raleigh cigarettes to a Frigidaire. 

The same idea has also been used by 
the Merchandise warehousemen’s adver- 
tising when their “copy” showed cases 
of goods handled: in warehouses. 

Old Man Specific, speaking on the sub- 
ject of “Can any distribution task be too 
hard for Bush?” told the reader: 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


4 &.... products shown on this page 
are only a few of the hundreds 
which have been and are being dis- 
tributed throughout the New York 
metropolitan district by Bush. The 
problem of taking Johnson’s Sea- 
Horses to retail outlets is quite 
different from the task of distri- 
uting Chesterfield cigarettes and 
of serving as a source of supply io 
drug stores for the Wildroot Coin- 
pany. 

No product is too small, too 
heavy, too bulky, too fragile, or 
too unusual for Bush Distribution 
Service. 

Manufacturers and selling com- 
panies can effect large savings— 
often as high as 50 per cent—by 
using Bush instead of setting up 
their own branch warehouses. 


Do business men read such ads? 

I am not authorized to speak for Bush. 
I do know, however, that when in 1930 
the American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation used a similar bit of copy, showing 
a lot of products handled through ware- 
houses, they were deluged with com- 
plaints. From whom? From manufac- 
turers of nationally distributed commodi- 
ties whose familiar cases were not shown 
in the ad! They wrote to inquire why 
they had been overlooked—much as the 
sweet girl graduate would yell if the 
newspaper printed a photograph of the 
graduating class without showing her 
face. 

Reverting, once more, to the Bush ad- 
vertising, this company gave Old Man 
Specific another idea. He thought pros- 
pective patrons of the warehouse might 
not know whether a warehouse would 
save in their costs. The best way to tell 
them was to name a name and tell what 
they had saved for it. Therefore, to in- 
vite inquiries, the Old Man offered a 
“Free Industrial Survey to tell you how 
excessive costs may eat into PROFITS.” 
The copy for this was: 


FREE INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
. . to tell you how excessive costs 
may eat into PROFITS 


If You Are a Manufacturer, you 
may be supporting idle or non- 
productive floor space; you may 
pay too much for labor or power; 
your trucking and shipping costs 
may be excessive; your floor plan 
may not be economical. It has 
been possible for Bush to show 
manufacturers how to save as much 
as 50% of production costs. Beech- 
nut Coffee, A & P and others have 
found it more profitable to manu- 
facture at Bush Terminal. 


If You Warehouse Merchandise, 
are you paying too much for truck- 
ing, shipping or cold storage? Is 
vour space flexible enough? Are 
vou near enough to piers and rail 
facilities? Perhaps Bush can show 
vou enormous savings .. . as 
we have for United Cigar Stores 
and others. 

Jf You Have a Distribution Prob- 
lem, it may be that a Bush survey 
will show you that vou can use the 
distribution service that has proved 
so effective and economical for 
Pepsodent, Liggett & Myers. Du- 
Pont and others. Complete distri- 
bution service—from a_ stock at 
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Bush Terminal—to the entire met- 
ropolitan area. 

The Bush Industrial Survey is Free 
> uh You will not be subjected 
to selling pressure. We only wish 
to help you discover whether these 
varied facilities can be of specific 
value to your business. Write or 
phone for full particulars. 


And, throughout the series of adver- 
tisements, nearly every piece of “copy” 
has mentioned this “free industrial sur- 
vey” somewhere, tied up with an invi- 
tation to “write or telephone” for fur- 
ther information. 


Make the Old Man Work for You 


¢6°—. HAT’S all right for Bush,” I can 

4 imagine a reader retort as he sc:ns 
these pages. “They’re rich and big. But. 
we’re different.” 

Yes, you are different. There is only 
one Bush Terminal, just as there is only 
one Greater New York and one Port of 
New York. These advertisements of 
Bush have not been retold to you readers 
of DandW in order to recommend that 
you copy the ideas. They are given as 
a suggestion of how any warehouseman, 
anywhere, can take a case of goods on 
his floor and turn loose Old Man Spe- 
cific. 

The Old Man should dig up such facts 
as will interest the manufacturers of 
your community and then tell them a 
story of warehousing, using examples 
of Del Monte or Campbell or Lux or 
what-not, to show how your warehouse 
cuts the cost for your patrons. 

A single definite, specific instance is 
worth, for this purpose of advertising, 
more than all the statistics of the census. 
No one ever reads a statistical table, 
anyhow, except the man who worked a!! 
night to make it. 

For, in order to be read in the intense 
competition for readers’ attention, your 
advertisement must say something. It 
does little good to yell that “the ware- 
house cuts costs.” That is a generality. 
Old Man Specific does the job more ef- 
fectively. He names a name; he shows 
what the named warehouse does for that 
product; he tells how much money was 
saved for the named manufacturer. 

The Unknown Soldier, at all the capi- 
tals of the civilized world, has become 
an emblem of submerged personalities. 
We have builded him a monument; we 
lay a wreath on his grave. But, when 
we talk of the war that ended thirteen 
years ago, you speak to me specifically. 
You name your son who did not come 
back; you remember the cooties and the 
famine of cigarettes and the black nights 
at the front; or, if you did not go or 
give, you name names. Pershing sym- 
bolizes the victory we won; not the Un- 
known Soldier. 

And so, when you try to tell the story 
of your warehouse, call in this old fel- 
low, Old Man Specific. Drop glittering 
generalities in your “copy” for adver- 
tising. Tell something definite and 
specific. 

Possibly it will pay you to re-read 
that Smedley “ad” in the 1931 Direc- 
tory. And, when you read it, take in 
both pages—they belong together. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Developments are following one another 


fh oF the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 


important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 


at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 


There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 


ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 


Developing the Driver-Organization into an Asset 


ever before, for developing a driver-organization 


 ) ner betere, $e are available today, greater than 
into a valuable asset in the general conduct of the 


business. 


The reasons for this are, first, that we have under to- 
day’s conditions an employer’s market as to personnel; 
and, second, that the executive of a business today may 
easily have the benefit of a lot of valuable experience of 
others who have studied their driver-policies, experi- 
mented with them and found answers which any other 
concern may adapt to its own individual purposes. 


bene is a statement from one man- 
-ager who is responsible for handling 
a fleet of about 30 vehicles 

“The individual who is responsible for 
the delivery department must under- 
stand. men. Personal interest does the 
trick. You can have all the rules and 
regulations you want, but it is knowing 
the men as individuals that enables you 
to encourage and to develop the good 
ones and to weed out the undesirables. 

“We have very little trouble in get- 
ting competent, careful drivers. Our best 
source for this kind of man lies in the 
helpers who ride the trucks with our 
regular drivers. We make it a point to 
promote these helpers before going out- 
side for drivers; and any helper who 
wants to become a driver simply enrolls 
his name. When an opening comes, the 
man at the head of this list is given the 
first opportunity to qualify. If he does 
qualify—and it is rarely that he doesn’t 
—he is grateful for the advancement 
and begins his work with a good morale 
and sense of loyalty that makes him 
valuable. 

“We never advertise in newspapers 
for drivers. We don’t need to. When it 
happens that our enrollment list is empty 
and the friends and relatives of our 
drivers and helpers (another source of 
good drivers do not apply, we simply 
post a sign, ‘Drivers Wanted at Garage.’ 
These signs quickly bring men for the 
vacancies. 

“Applicants for the positions must fill 
out a blank, stating such facts as age, 


This is an 


tice. 


married or single, height, weight, educa- 
tion, present and past employers for the 
past ten years, habits and character ref- 
erences, etc. Once the blank is filled out, 
each answer is checked exhaustively for 
its accuracy, thus insuring the company 
of honest drivers and thus making it 
impossible for a man who has been dis- 
charged from one branch office of the 
concern to find re-employment at an- 
other. 

“After an employee has served faith- 
fully for three months he is eligible to 
join the ‘Drivers’ Club.’ Membership in 
this club automatically provides a form 
of group life insurance protection. Each 
employee pays into this club a nominal 
sum and each payment is duplicated by 
the company. The life insurance stead- 
ily increases year by year and member- 
ship provides pensions for disabled em- 
ployees. Just before Christmas each 
member receives a cash bonus from the 
club, the bonus usually amounting to 
more than 100 per cent of the member’s 
investment in the club. In the event of 
a man leaving the employ of the com- 
pany, there is returned to him the 
amount he has paid to the club. The 
duplicated sum is retained in the club’s 
treasury. 

“The ‘Drivers’ Club’ has proved of in- 
estimable value in maintaining morale 
and loyalty. Occasionally we have social 
evenings with refreshments and moving 
pictures.” 

It happens that the manager in this 
firm is an expert in the operation of 


ideal time, 
theories about drivers; to compare them with the ideas 
of others who have lately studied this subject; and to 
make certain that our own ideas and plans as to our 
drivers are in keeping with the best thought and prac- 


then, to look over our own 


We devote this article to some expressions of opinion 
on driver policies as they have come to the writer from 
companies which may be regarded as successful opera- 


tors of motor vehicles. 


both still and moving picture cameras 
and in some of the films shown during 
these club socials some of the drivers 
may themselves appear, often greatly 
to their own surprise. 

He has an unusually amusing and 
subtly educational picture entitled “The 
Ham Driver,” which illustrates graph- 
ically and humorously every possible 
thing a driver should not do. The pic- 
ture is the equivalent of 1000 feet of 
standard film. 


Safety 

“N one concern in an eastern city the 

accident records showed that there 
had been an increase from 2.4 accidents 
per truck in one year to more than 5 
in the next. In the third year, by wag- 
ing a campaign among drivers to reduce 
accidents, the figure was cut to 2.2 ac- 
cidents per truck. 

This remarkable result was brought 
about by the assignment of one man in 
the organization to devote his time and 
energies solely to safety work. Nothing 
startling featured his methods. They 
were simply plans prompted by an un- 
derstanding of human nature and car- 
ried through with steadfast persever- 
ance. 

One of the first things he did was to 
make a survey of accident prevention. 
He consulted other operators engaged in 
safety work but found little that was 
adaptable to his needs. He studied the 
accident records of the company and 
talked over things with the company’s 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


Detroit Firm’s Semi-Trailer Outfit Can Move 12 Rooms 


CHECKER MOVING & STORAG E CO. 
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EN or twelve rooms of modern furni- 

ture can be moved all in one load to- 
day just as easily as the old cook stove 
and several beds and a table could have 
been piled on the wagon of our traveling 
forefathers. 

The Checker Moving & Storage Co., 
Detroit, recently purchased the Fisher- 
standard tractor truck and Fruehauf 
semi-trailer, which, herewith illustrated, 
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is adapted to either long or short hauls. 

The semi-trailer is a Fruehauf Model 
A-279 drop frame with front end rounded 
to permit close coupling. The van body 
has a capacity of 1600 cubic feet. It 
measures 30 feet in length, 8'in width 
and 7% in height, inside of the drop. 
The body is painted green and has yellow 
lettering shaded with red, the checkers 
being black and white. 





divisional and garage superintendents. 

As a result he concluded that the com- 
pany’s high accident rate was due more 
to the state of mind of the drivers than 
to any other cause. In this connection 
he said: 

“The drivers generally were compe- 
tent and knew how to drive safely, but 
did not employ their ability. I felt that 
my problem was one of guidance and 
encouragement. So I decided to base my 
efforts on teaching them to think safety, 
thereby preventing development of those 
road hazards which invariably result in 
accidents.” 

Having decided on a definite line of 
procedure, his next step was to assem- 
ble the 120 drivers of the fleet in a meet- 
ing. Here, after having been introduced 
as the “Safety Man,” he frankly related 
what was planned, the reasons there- 
fore, and the objective. He told them 
that the company’s experience was bad 
and had to be improved and that the 
present personnel could bring it about. 
He explained also that his job was to 
aid and advise wherever possible and 
hoped they would consult and cooperate 
with him on all problems pertaining to 
safe driving. 

Thereafter one meeting was held each 
month, at which time results of the pro- 
gram were presented to them without 
reservation. Records were either com- 
mended or criticised, and particular 
cases were briefly analyzed. ‘These meet- 
ings were held down to 15-minute pe- 
riods—enough to keep the importance 
of the situation alive. 

Fortunately, a record had been kept 
for the past four years on the accident 
experience of every driver on the staff. 
With the inauguration of the new order, 
four men out of the total were dismissed 
because of the facts revealed by this 
record. The rest of the force, of course, 
were told why these men were “fired.” 
In connection with dismissals, the “Safe- 
ty Man” explained that judgment had 
to be exercised because the nature of 


the work required months of training 
before a driver could handle a route 
capably, and replacements are hard to 
find. The superintendent, while 100 per 
cent in accord with the safety work, 
also was reluctant to let his men go 
and had frequently to be convinced that 
the decision to dismiss was a wise one. 

Little difficulty, however, was experi- 
enced from this quarter because the men 
are given opportunity to redeem them- 
selves. But if the record revealed them 
to be confirmed accident makers, they 
were discharged. 

This policy is strictly adhered to. If, 
however, the “Safety Man” is impressed 
with the earnestness of a driver and 
feels he has been playing in hard luck, 
a personal talk and an extension of ser- 
vice on probation are given the man. 

That this method of treatment works 
is indicated by the case of one driver 
whose record revealed eleven accidents 
in the previous year and not one for 
the first eleven months of the year in 
which the campaign was conducted. 

As the year went on, after profiting 
by experience, watching, studying and 
experimenting with ideas, it was con- 
cluded that. while no ironclad set of 
rules could be devised for meeting every 
accident prevention need, a general plan 
could be followed through. The company 
feels that the plan pursued during that 
year, covered by the following ten points, 
was sufficiently flexible to permit its ap- 
plication as a permanent policy: 

1. Holding 15-minute monthly meet- 
ings. 

2. Individual 
drivers. 

3. Requiring a report on all accidents. 

4. Personal talks with the drivers. 

5. Awarding annual certificates for 
safe driving. 

6. Maintaining interest by: 

(a) Forming competitive teams. 
(b) Conducting non-accident pools. 
(c) Using stickers and posters. 


accident records of 
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(d) Staging safe driving title con- 
tests. 

7. Taking an 
affairs of drivers. 

8. Securing cooperation of superin- 
tendent. 

9. Writing periodic bulletins to al] 
drivers. 

10. Christmas accident and attendance 
benus. 


interest in personal 


Another Viewpoint 


_——- manager recently told the 
writer that he has just three rules 
for developing the kind of drivers he 
advocates—care in employing them 
training; and good pay. 

“We have found a combination com- 
mission and salary the best method of 
paying drivers,” he states. “And we 
endeavor to see that every one of our 
men is paid a minimum of $40 a week, 
The average runs about $5 or $6 a week 
more. This pay in our city is sufficient 
to support a family in comfort and per- 
mit a man to save a little. 

“You can’t expect to retain good men 
or have them devoted to your best in- 
terests unless they are paid something 
more than a living wage. A man who 
gets barely enough to live on feels that 
he is just existing; that he has nothing 
to look forward to, and that he has 
little to lose if he is fired. 

In addition to salary and commission, 
we have found the practice of offering 
bonuses from time to time for the great- 
est volume of new business, or business 
of a particular type, very successful. 
For instance, I recently offered a new 
suit of clothes to the driver who would 
bring in the greatest volume of new 
business over a period of two weeks. 
There was a more than satisfactory in- 
crease in business of this nature dur- 
ing this period.” 

This man personally picks his drivers, 
though he is called on to do this very 
infrequently, as the slightly higher wage 
scale cuts down labor turnover. 

“I like to have a talk with beginning 
drivers and explain the policies of the 
organization and what is expected of our 
employees,” he says. “As a rule we 
prefer men between 25 and 35 years 
old, married and with families.  In- 
variably such men are steady and de- 
pendable yet still full of ambition and 
enthusiasm in starting on a new job.” 

For the first week or two a green 
man is paid a flat salary and sent out 
with a veteran driver. During this pe- 
riod he becomes familiar with the “ten 

commandments” of drivers. These are: 


1. No matter what the circumstances, 
always be courteous. Be cheery. Never 
argue. 

2. All State and city traffic laws con- 
cerning speed, lights, parking, etc., must 
be carefully observed. 

3. Reckless, fast driving is prohibited. 
Better be a few minutes late than risk 
an accident. 

4. In case of an accident, a full report 
must be made to the offices at once. 

5. Drivers are not permitted to carry 
passengers on company trucks. 
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6. Trucks should be kept in neat, clean 
appearance. 

7. Always examine the money care- 
fully in making cash deliveries. 

8. It is bad policy to show delivery 
or order tickets to anyone.  Boastful 
statements concerning number of de- 
liveries or volume of business must not 
be indulged in with other drivers. 

9. Call the office for instruction before 
leaving unpaid for C. O. D. deliveries. 

10. Drivers are expected, if the man- 
agement requests, to “clean-up” all im- 
portant undelivered orders, at the close 
of the regular day on Saturday or the 
days before holidays. 

“The careful-driving rule,” to qucte 
further, “is especially emphasized. We 
have managed to impress the idea of 
driving carefully so effectively that we 
have paid out as result of traffic acci- 
dents less than $100 for property dam- 
age and liability in five years. To see 
that this rule is carried out I frequently 
trail a driver over a portion of his 
route.” 

He pointed out that while a company 
could protect itself against accident 
damage suits by means of insurance, an 
accident in which a person was hurt, 
especially a child, was one of the worst 
possible blows at good will. 

This company follows the practice of 
dividing the city and surrounding terri- 
tory into zones, with one driver respon- 
sible for each zone. Men are seldom 
shifted from one zone to another. “By 
covering the same district day after day, 
drivers are able to establish friendly 
relations with their customers and 
familiarize themselves with their traits 
and desires,” he explains. 





Federal Introduces 
Longer Bodies for 
lis 1144-Ton Chassis 


N answer to a growing demand for 

longer bodies on 1%-ton chassis, the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
has developed two models with 168 and 
163-inch wheelbases for the mounting of 
11% and 12-foot bodies. These new mod- 
els are designed to haul light, bulky loads 
or material of unusual length the weight 
of which does not exceed the rated ca- 
pacities of these trucks. 

Such merchandise as_ confectionery, 
paper boxes, barrels, empty cases, mat- 
tresses, lumber, sash and door materials, 
furniture, etc., can be conveniently trans- 
ported in these extra-long bodies. 

Before the development of these two 
new wheelbases the longest wheelbases 
available on these Federal models were 
151 and 156 inches. On such chassis a 
10-foot body was the longest that could 
be used in conformance with good engi- 
neering practice, as compared to the new 
11% and 12-foot bodies. 

Misfit haulage equipment is found in 
practically all lines of service and it is 
quite common to find a chassis carrying 
a body entirely too long for it. Often- 
times the center of the body will be back 
of the axle. This means that the greater 
the load on the truck, the less the load 
on the front axle. In other words, there 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


Reo Announces a Heavy-Duty 6-Cylinder 4-Ton Model 


f 





rTM.HE Reo Motor Car Company, Lans- 

ing, Mich., announces production of a 
heavy-duty 6-cylinder 4-ton truck, illus- 
trated herewith, with a gross rated ca- 
pacity of 20,000 pounds and a net ca- 
pacity of 13,800 pounds including body, 
cab and pay load. 

This 4-ton “speedwagon” is offered in 
three standard wheelbases—150, 170 and 
190 inches, the shortest being for tractor 
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Equipment in- 
cludes fully-inclosed hydraulic brakes, 
which provide 390 square inches of brak- 
ing surface, supplemented by disc-type 
parking brake 14 inches in diameter, 
fitted to the propeller shaft. 

Body types available include high and 
low side platform with or without ridge 
pole; van bodies for truck and trailer 
mounting; and refrigerator bodies. 


and dump body service. 





is a leverage exerted which tends to raise 
the front axle off the ground. This 
makes steering unsatisfactory and there 
is risk of the frame breaking on the top 
due to the tendency of the load to lift 


the front axle off the ground. The rear 
tires carry an excess load and conse- 
quently wear out very quickly. All 
these disadvantages are overcome by 
chassis with correct wheelbases. 


Klein Emphasizes Value of Business Facts 


(Concluded from page 25) 
stock markets of 1929 and their subse- 
quent collapse. 

“How can we get away from the im- 
pulse to unsound expansion, succeeded 
by the impulse toward equally unsound 
contraction, which transmits invariably 
to industry and commerce? Better 
knowledge as to all phases of the in- 
tricate operation of industry, wider dis- 
tribution of ascertained facts, and the 
institution of effective research into eco- 
nomic factors will make for business sta- 
bility. Forward-looking people from all 
ranks of national enterprise have af- 
forded counsel and cooperation to the 
efforts President Hoover set on foot 
years ago in the Department of Com- 
merce for the collection of business 
facts, and have assisted in their ar- 
rangement and presentation ever since. 

This Survey is one of the culminations 
of that effort, which has just been rad- 
ically extended and modified as a result 
of experience in its preparation. Today, 
it offers something like 2000 separate 
measurements of conditions prevailing 
at the moment in fields of national pro- 
duction, distribution and finance. It sets 
up comparisons running back many 
years as to a host of important business 
indicators. I am glad to report that the 


Department has had great success in 
speeding up all phases of its publica- 
tions, greatly aided by the friendly as- 
sistance of many trade associations, edu- 
cational institutions and individual busi- 
ness enterprises which collaborate with 
their statistical data. 

“Get a glimpse of the ideal which men 
of vision have set up for us in this mat- 
ter: If the decision, action and policy 
of a very large proportion of the busi- 
ness community can ever be shaped by 
exact knowledge, expressed in records 
like these, rather than swayed by the 
hazards and guesses of speculation, we 
can hope that the extravagance of these 
up-and-down swings will as least be 
moderate. We shall be approaching 
some form of control of our economic 
cycle and have less reason to fear unem- 
ployment suddenly rising to harass mil- 
lions of workers. 

“Apparently, as a nation, we learn best 
in suffering—under the rod of adversity. 
It took a long series of business depres- 
sions before the United States exerted 
itself to organize a sound currency and 
credit mechanism, which our Federal 
Reserve System now administers, even 
though in each of those old depressions 
a general collapse of banking institu- 
tions obviously occasioned acute distress.” 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Canadian Volume Maintained 


rh 


But Profits Decline 


RICE cutting during the past year 

had greatly reduced and in some in- 
stances eliminated profits, notwithstand- 
ing maintenance of volume, George H. 
McKeag, Winnipeg, told the eastern re- 
gional meeting of the Canadian Storage 
& Transfermen’s Association, held at the 
King Edward Hotel in Toronto on June 
19. The Dominion organization, instead 
of staging its usual annual convention 
this summer at Winnipeg, as had been 
planned, has eastern and western ses- 
sions, the western gathering at Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper Park, Alberta, on 
June 24. 

The Toronto assembly devoted its time 
to round-table discussions of problems of 
interest to merchandise and household 
goods storage executives, about twenty- 
five in number. 

Reviewing conditions, President Mc- 
Keag said he had found on careful in- 
quiry that both the merchandise and fur- 
niture warehouses in Canada now had in 
storage about the same volume as in 
1928, 1929 and 1930, with some of the op- 
erators actually reporting an increase. 

Nevertheless, Mr. McKeag declared, 
gross revenues were down by 10 to 30 
per cent and net revenues were down 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

This falling off he attributed to price 
cutting by some warehousemen, this be- 
ing followed by price cutting by others 
in order to meet the competition. 

Reductions were not justified, Mr. Mc- 
Keag told the delegates, because during 
the boom period there had been no rate 
increases, while the overhead today was 
as high as ever. 

Solution, as the Winnipeg executive 
saw it, lay in cooperation by the asso- 
ciation’s members in an effort to main- 
tain rates on a profitable basis. Strong 
provincial and local organizations were 
essential, he maintained. He quoted 


Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, as saying: “When 
business is booming, credit is taken, indi- 
vidually, by warehousemen. When busi- 
ness is bad, why the associations are not 
functioning. There is no substitute for 
individual effort.” 

Cooperation, Mr. McKeag continued, 
“forms a strong factor in helping to 
boost us along the path that leads up- 
wards to the plateau of prosperity out 
of the distressing trough of depression.” 

Alluding to highway legislation, Mr. 
McKeag reminded that the various 
Provinces had enacted numerous statutes 
during the past year regulating trucks 
and busses, and he urged the members to 
watch such legislation in their own in- 
terests. He recommended cooperation 
by the association with the truck and 
bus owners’ organizations. 

Wilson V. Little, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, took part in the discussions at the 
merchandise meeting, at which C. A. 
Richardson, Toronto, presided. 


Tariffs 


Alexander Fleming, Montreal, pleaded 
for uniformity in storage and handling 
rates along the lines followed in Mon- 
treal during the past two years. The 
price cutting orgy mentioned by Mr. 
McKeag could not endure, Mr. Fleming 
declared; the position today, as he saw 
it, was that there were as many mer- 
chandise accounts as ever, but revenuc 
was down because individual accounts 
were carrying smaller stocks due to the 
business depression. Mr. Fleming ex- 
plained the difficulties being encountered 
in the effort. to prepare a Dominion- 
wide tariff basis. Also he disclosed that 
some of the merchandise warehouses 


McKeag Deplores 
Price Cutting 








were beginning to accept household 
goods as a source of revenue. 

In Montreal, Mr. Fleming continued, 
the public warehouses were feeling the 
competition of the Harbour Commission 
warehouse, the latter being benefited by 
free insurance and absence of taxes and 
thus being in a position to offer low 
rates. The Montreal warehouses had 
been gathering facts and would take ac- 
tion, he stated. 

Mr. Little told the Canadians that in 
the United States the local associations 
had tariff guides modified by local condi- 
tions. They were more than mere mathe- 
matical tables, he declared, being scien- 
tifically constructed. 

With the coming of mergers, Mr. 
Little said, the prospect was that com- 
modity rates would be established. He 
explained that the newer type of busi- 
ness resulting from mergers had changed 
distribution from local to national and 
that this would require the establish- 
ment of a uniform rate for the handling 
and storage of the commodities of each 
concern. 

Alexander Fleming advocated charging 
for extra services, which stores were 
more and more demanding. There would 
be a general warehouse policy of de- 
manding payment for such services, he 
declared. 

Mr. Little considered that these 
charges should be an integral part of the 
storage contract, as they anticipated con- 
tingencies in the conduct of an account 
which were not taken into account when 
making the storage contract. A Chicago 
survey had shown, he said, that extra 

revenue from this source constituted 10 
per cent of the. gross revenue—in many 
cases representing the profits of the 
business. Also uniformity of definition 
was required, specifying whether the 
charge included the unloading of cars. 
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The problem of standardizing the 
warehouse receipt for Canada, as has 
heen done by American warehousemen in 
the United States, was discussed and the 
consensus was that this should be done, 
thus carrying to conclusion the action 
taken at Regina two years ago, in cre- 
ating a committee to effect such stand- 
ardization. 

At the furniture division C. F. B. Tip- 
pet, Toronto, opened a discussion of local 
moving problems. A standard shipping 
order form for all freight shipments was 
submitted and approved. 

The question, “Should we standardize 
on a notice of sale?” was discussed by J. 


' H. Warren, Toronto, and a form presented 


for approval was adopted. 

Problems in connection with ware- 
house labor charges were brought up by 
Fred Crone, Vancouver. An affirmative 
vote was passed on the motion, “Should 
warehouse charges be shown as a sepa- 
rate item on the customer’s account?” 
and it was decided that one-half month’s 
storage was an appropriate charge. 

The advisability of having a standard 
bill of lading or contract for all long dis- 
tance moving, as suggested in the recent 
Ontario regulations, was discussed and 
approved, and a standard form was 
agreed on. 

The activities of the Allied Van Lines, 
Limited, Canada’s counterpart of the Al- 
lied Van Lines, Inc., of the N. F. W. A., 
was discussed, and the officers reported 
progress. 

“The directors,” W. Pickard, Toronto, 
the secretary, reported, “have had sev- 
eral meetings in connection with various 
details which are necessary before actual 
operations are commenced. It is expected 
that in the very near future agencies will 
be secured in the main centers of the 
eastern district. 

“In order that the company may op- 
erate economically and efficiently it is 
essential that each member shall coop- 
erate to the fullest extent. It is proposed 
that hauling and non-hauling agencies 
will be available. This will enable a mem- 
ber who does not care to do long dis- 
tance moving, or has not suitable equip- 
ment, to book orders and secure his com- 
mission. 

“After the organization is thoroughly 
under way it should go a long way in 
reducing the one-way loads which most 
of us have at present. 

“The directors firmly believe that with 
your assistance and cooperation the com- 
pany will grow and develop into a large 
and successful organization. Confidence 
and patience will, of course, be neces- 


sary to carry this through to success.” 
—Editorial Services, Toronto. 


Keenan President of 
Local in Pittsburgh 
10th Straight Year 


tient Pittsburgh Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association at its recent annual meeting 
reelected the same officers who have 
served for the past ten years. 

President, James F. Keenan, president 
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Hough & Keenan Storage & Transfer 
Co. 

Vice-president, D. F. Shanahan, presi- 
dent Shanahan Transfer & Storage Co. 

Secretary-treasurer, Hugh G. Walsa, 
secretary of the Hough & Keenan firm. 

Charles J. Blanck, treasurer of 
Blanck’s Transfer & Storage Co., and Jo- 
seph F. White, president of the White 
Transfer & Storage Co., were chosen 
directors. 

The Chapter decided to create asso- 
ciate memberships and a committee was 
appointed to arrange this—D. V. Mur- 
doch, chairman. and Charles J. Blanck 
and Ed. C. A. Werner. 


Trade Commissioner Foresees 
Confusion in Plan to Amend 
the Cold Storage Practices 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 

WARNING that the plan of the Fed- 
-% eral Trade Commission to amend the 
trade practice rules subscribed to by the 
commercial cold storage industry may 
cause confusion and mitigate the good tc 
be accomplished was expressed in a 
rather surprising announcement on June 
29 by William E. Humphrey, a member 
of the Commission. 

Early in June the Commission for- 
warded the “suggested” changes to the 
leaders of the cold storage industry, 
with notice that they had sixty days in 
which to accept them, following which 
they would take effect, amending the old 
set of rules which had guided the busi- 
ness conduct of the industry for some 
time in the past. 

In his announcement Commissioner 
Humphrey makes the direct charge that 
his colleagues are engaged in an attempt 
to “standardize” the trade practice rules 
in a manner that would give little or no 
consideration to the differences that may 
exist in the business practices and con- 
duct of different industries. 

“Reasonable standardization in rules 
that are adopted by future conferences 
of course is desirable,” the Commissioner 
said. “But standardization of the rules 
that we are now considering, I cannot be- 
lieve is wise or even fair to industry. 
These present rules have been adopted 
and worked out in some instances for 
several years by the various industries 
that adopted them. 

“We are now to serve notice "pon 
them that many of these rules have been 
changed. And for what reason? That 
they are illegal or have been abused or 
have not worked out well? For none of 
these reasons. But for the sole reason 
that we wish them to be in the exact 
language that we have adopted in other 
industries—not in similar or associated 
industries, but in industry generally.” He 
continued: 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Warehouse Directory. 
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“These many rules that have been 
adopted and authorized by the different 
industries were generally adopted and 
formulated under advice of counsel. Can 
we reasonably expect that this change 
will not be followed by uncertainty, con- 
fusion and more or less of injury to the 
industry? Can we reasonably hope that 
no harm will be done and that in many 
industries it will not be considerable?” 

After some more detailed discussion to 
the point that it is impossible because 
of the difference in industries, basically, 
to set down a set of uniform rules to 
govern all, Commissioner Humphrey in- 
ferred that the plan to change the rules 
was based on either indifference or lazi- 
ness on the part of his colleagues. He 
said: 

“And what is the reason for this stand- 
ardization? Let us be fair with our- 
selves and with industry. The reason 
for this standardization is because by 
this method it is easier for the Commis- 
sion to make one rule for all industries 
than it is to study all the rules for each 
industry, to see if such rules be legal 
and proper. In other words, this stand- 
ardization of the rules of the industries 
is for the convenience of the Commis- 
sion.” 

The Commissioner added that the more 
they reduced the rules to a standard the 
more nearly they would reduce the re- 
sult of the work of the industries con- 
cerned and of the Commission to a mere 
clerical performance, “and,” he added, 
“the more nearly the value of these rules 
approach zero.” 

He alluded to the plan to standardize 
the Group Two rules as “an absurd im- 
possibility,” as these rules are those en- 
tered into voluntarily by the industry 
concerned and in many instances cover 
situations peculiar to that industry alone. 
The Group One rules, on the other hand, 
are those that could be forced on anv 
industry by the Courts if they did not 
care to adhere to them voluntarily. 

Probably the most surprising feature 
of Commissioner Humphrey’s announce- 
ment rests in the fact that it practically 
reverses an announcement he made a 
week previously in which he extolled the 
plan to amend the rules. In that state- 
ment he said: 

“The Commission has just finished re- 
vising the rules of over eighty indus- 
tries. These revisions were made in or- 
der to make certain that no industry 
might be unwittingly led to violate the 
law and subject itself to prosecution. 
These revisions are directlly to the ad- 
vantage of some of the industries and 
have not greatly injured any of them.” 

He also took occasion to make an em- 
phatic denial that the Commission was 
contemplating the abandonment of trade 
practice conferences entirely. 

“So far as I know,” he said, “not one 
of the Commissioners has expressed the 
opinion that the trade practice confer- 
ences should be abandoned, nor do I 
believe that any one of the Commission- 
ers holds such opinion.” 

What occasioned this change of senti- 
ment in less than a week has not been 


explained. 
—Robert C. McClellan. 
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Washington State 
Association Elects 
Fortune President 


T= Washington State Warehouse- 
men’s Association at its annual meet- 
ing, held in Seattle, elected officers and 
trustees as follows: 

President, Jack Fortune, 
Transfer Co., Seattle. 

Vice-president, W. B. Fohlin, secretary 
Spokane Transfer & Storage Co., Spo- 
kane. 

Secretary, H. P. Mehfeld, Winn & Rus- 
sell, Inc., Seattle. 

Treasurer, J. R. Goodfellow, manager 
United Warehouse Co., Seattle. 

Trustees, William Beardmore, operat- 
ing executive Beardmore Transfer Cor- 


Fortune 


poration, Spokane; F. E. Grimmer, 
manager Grimmer Storage & Truck 
Line, Inc., Spokane; J. J. Crawford, 


president Yakima Transfer & Storage 
Co., Yakima; Daniel Bekins, owner Be- 
kins Moving & Storage Co., Seattle; 
Walter Eyres, president Eyres Storaze 
& Distributing Co., Inc., Seattle; R. R. 
Mitchell, secretary System Transfer & 
Storage Co., Seattle; and the associa- 
tion’s retiring president, J. E. Turnquis?, 
president A. A. Star Transfer Co., 
Aberdeen. 

Henry Reimers, 
secretary of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, outlined 
the National’s plans for railroad con- 
tainer car service. 


Chicago, executive 





Uniform Estimate Blank 
Adopted by Californians 
HE northern division of the Cali- 


fornia Van & Storage Association 
voted, at its June meeting, to adopt, with 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS—NEWS 


a few minor changes, the uniform pro- 
posal or estimate blank now in use by 
the southern division of the California 
Association. 

The meeting was held the 20th at the 
Elks’ Club, San Francisco, with the vice- 
president, C. A. Buck, in the chair. It 
was his first appearance since his re- 
cent serious automobile accident. 

The action on the blank form followed 
a report by Reed Bekins, San Francisco, 
chairman of the committee created to se- 
lect a form. It was décided not to have 
the various items of furniture designated 
in the space for listing goods, as it was 
considered easier for the estimator to 
write down the list of articles by rooms 
as he goes through the house. Inasmuch 
as different kinds of insurance are sold, 
it was decided to indicate whether the 
insurance was fire or transit. It was 
also thought best to charge for packing 
at the warehouse separate from that for 
packing at the home. The blank forms 
are in sets of three and padded. Each 
individual warehouseman will have his 
own advertisement printed on the re- 
verse side. 

A motion was carried to recommend 
that the Natonal Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association hold only one meet- 
ing a year, with ladies permitted to be 
present and the time to be in mid-winter. 
It was declared to be the sense of the 
meeting also that the organization favor 
close cooperation between the State and 
national associations and that the Cali- 
fornia organization invite the National’s 
regional vice-president to be present at 
the annual State gathering, which should 
be considered as taking the place of the 
present mid-summer gathering of the 


N.F.W.A. —Clarence Ebey. 
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Survey Indicates a 
Continual Growth by 
Trade Associations 


TEADY growth has brought to na. 

tional trade associations a 25 per cent 
increase in membership and a 73 pe 
cent increase in income during the last 
ten years, according to a recent Study 
by the Trade Association Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The survey covers 416 ASSOCia- 
tions having a combined membership of 
over 360,000. 

In 1930 the average net decline in ip. 
come as compared with 1929 was 3 
cent for national and somewhat more 
for State and regional associations. The 
year 1930 closed with an average ne 
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loss of members by 302 national associa. f 


tions of 1 per cent, and by 114 State and | 


regional associations also of 1 per cent, 
Estimates for the first quarter of 1931, 
based on partial returns, record a fur. 
ther average net loss of about one -half 
of 1 per cent. 
standing these losses, 
Some associations record 


striking 
gains, but not all fared well. 


In this 


On this basis, notwitb. es 
| total combined § 
membership is now greater than in 1928, § 


composite picture are associations which § 


operated in 1930 on as little as one-third 
of the 1929 income, and also those which 


had twice the funds in 1930 as in 1929, | 


The same is true of membership. 


Comparing 1930 membership with 1929, 


of the individual associations 21 per cent 
have held about steady; 48 per cent show 


net losses. Net gains are reported by 31 
per cent. Gains of 10 to 20 per cent are 
frequent, while some associations more 


than doubled. 








Crooks Terminal Warehouses to Operate Overland Plant in Los Angeles 








AS announced briefly last month, the 
firm of Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, owned and managed by Harry D. 
Crooks, has been selected to operate the 
Union Pacific’s new subsidiary in Los 
Angeles—the Overland Terminal Ware- 
house Company. The structure, illus- 
trated herewith, is virtually completed. 





This additional operation constitutes 
the expansion of the Crooks organiza- 
tion’s warehousing activities into a third 
principal city in the country. At present 
it owns and operates eleven large mer- 
chandise storage plants in Chicago and 
Kansas City. The total capacity, Los 
Angeles included, of its operations will 
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The $1,000,000 Overland Warehouse which Harry D. Crooks will operate in Los Angeles 


now exceed 1,300,000 
space. 

Alfred J. Crooks, formerly manager at 
Chicago, will be in charge of the Los 
Angeles warehouse, with Gordon Ross, 
former Eastern manager, as his asso- 
ciate. 

The new warehouse is a thoroughly 
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fireproof class A_ reinforced concrete 
structure, more than 600 feet long and 
100 feet wide, six stories in height with 
basement. The total area of the floor 
space is 433,000 square feet, or approxi- 
mately ten acres. The building will ac- 
eommodate unlimited floorloading in the 
dry and lighted basement and 250 pounds 
per square feet on the first and upper 
floors. 

The freight elevators, seven in num- 
ber. are of the self-leveling type, with 
modern system of operatorless control. 
Each has a platform area of approxi- 
mately 200 square feet, being 10 feet 
wide by 20 feet deep. Two of the ele- 
vators have a capacity of 8,000 pounds 
each and the others a capacity of 6,000 
pounds each. All operate at a speed of 
150 feet a minute. These elevators may 
be operated either by means of a bank 
of push buttons just outside all entrances 
or from a push button bank inside the 
ears. Hence each elevator may be oper- 
ated and controlled with or without the 
aid of a riding operator. At the main 
floors the hatchway doors open automat- 
ically as the elevator enters the leveling 
zone. 

The warehouse is located at Alameda 
and Ninth Streets. This site was selected 
because of its advantageous proximity to 
the retail jobbing and wholesale dis- 
tricts; and also because of its automobite 
distribution area and its easy access to 
Long Beach and Los Angeles Harbor, 
as well as other southern California 
cities by rail and motor truck highway 
routes making for lower delivery and 
distribution costs. 

The warehouse is served by two Union 
Pacific tracks at the rear with spotting 
space for 24 cars and rolling steel doors 
to accommodate each car. On the Ninth 
Street side a recessed undercover plat- 
form provides truck unloading accommo- 
dation for about 50 trucks at one time. 

Modern and attractive offices, served 
by passenger elevator, have been erected 
on the Alameda Street and partly on 
the Ninth Street side of the building. 
Such facilities are of interest to firms 
which wish to have offices adjacent to 
their stocks in storage. 

Should a display or sample room be 
required by an office tenant, such space 
ean be arranged for, adjoining the offices, 
thus enabling a representative to carry 
a large line of samples conveniently and 
with economy. Labor for handling dis- 
Plays is furnished by the warehouse cn 
an hourly basis. Display rooms are 
rented without offices if desired. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the floor 
area will be devoted to public warehous- 
ing. The remainder will be for lease to 
tenants wishing to operate their own 
space. The building is so arranged that 
each tenant may have a private car spot 
as well as recessed platform space for 
loading of motor trucks. 

National distributors realize more an‘ 
more that the details, responsibility and 
investment of a privately owned branch 
warehouse interferes with the selling 
and promotional end of their business, 
besides being costly. So with this end 
in view, the Overland Warehouse is pre- 
pared to take over every detail and per- 
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form exactly the same duties that a 
firm’s branch would do, and at a pro- 
nounced saving. 

The Crooks company will issue nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts; in some cases 
make advances direct; prepay freight 
charges; file claims, assist in proper in- 
surance protection, etc. A store door de- 
livery service is being contemplated 
through the aid of an outside motor 
trucking agency, to offer further service 
to national distributors. 





Clark Company 
Announces New 


Type Lift Truck 


A NEW line of “Truclifts” has been 
introduced by the Clark Tructractor 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., to supply “the 
demand in industry for a lifting-type 
power truck of adequate capacity, with 
four-wheel steer and rear-wheel drive, on 
which the steering wheels can be turned 
to a sharp angle to enable the operator 
to enter a freight car and spot his load 
at the far end,” the truck being powered 
for twenty-four hours of continuous duty 
if necessary. 

A locomotive type cast steel frame, 
full floating rear axle of excess capacity, 
powerful hydraulic lifting mechanism 
with automatic control and a _ tractor 
type gas engine with engine speed gov- 





erned to less than 1400 r.p.m. are fea- 
tures that are claimed to insure long 
life and uninterrupted service. The truck 
is said to be unusually simple to operate; 
brakes are positive, rapid acceleration 
under load being a distinctive feature. 
One model has a narrow platform to 
accommodate U. S. Standard 12-inch un- 
der-clearance skid platforms. It lifts a 
3-ton load in 8 seconds and its turning 
radius of 94 inches makes it easy to turn 
the corner of two intersecting 64-inch 
aisles with ample clearance all around. 
This model with its pointed platform is 
especially designed for loading box cars. 
A heavier model lifts 4 tons in 8 sec- 
onds, has a speed of from 1 to 6 miles 
an hour, and turns on a 94-inch radius. 
In both models maximum engine power 
is delivered to the two rear driving 
wheels through direct transmission. Spe- 
cial wide tires under platform are claimed 
to insure minimum tire wear. Utiliza- 
tion of gas power is said to assure high 
fuel efficiency and to make the equip- 
ment capable of day and night operation. 
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Mexican Firm, With 
Backing of Banks, to 
Build Bonded Plants 


ARGE bonded warehouses are to be 

4 erected and operated by the 
Almacenes Generales de Deposito de 
Mexico y Vera Cruz, S. A., at Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, Torreon, Monterrey and 
Mexico City. The company which has 
just been formed will be financed by the 
Banco National de Mexico, which is a 
stockholder in the new enterprise. 

Under a law which was enacted by the 
Mexican Congress in 1927 bonded ware- 
houses may be operated only through a 
special franchise by the National Bank- 
ing Commission. Bonded houses that 
may be established at seaports or border 
cities are authorized to receive and keep 
on deposit such imported goods as may 
be consigned to them without previously 
liquidating import duties. These shall be 
paid at the customs house when and as 
the merchandise is drawn by the con- 
signees. 

The warehouses are authorized also 
to act as public auctioneers of merchan- 
dise consigned them for the purpose or 
as sales agents when such function is 
specifically conferred on them by foreign 
or domestic shippers. Bonded warehouse 
certificates of goods deposited are legally 
negotiable, and it is expected this facility 
will prove a great convenience to im- 
porters and exporters. 

Establishments located in_ interior 
cities such as Monterrey and Torreon 
will not have the privilege of storing 
merchandise upon which the duty is un- 
paid, but they will have all the other 
facilities of port and border cities’ ware- 
houses. 





Chicago Company Seeks 

Federal Tax Reduction 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

Sip Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse 
= Company, Chicago, has appealed to 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
from a ruling by Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue David Burnet which would 
require the pavment of additional income 
taxes for 1928 and 1929 amounting to 
$5,113. 

The ruling involved an allowance for 
depreciation of the cold storage com- 
pany’s various Chicago plants. The pe- 
titioner claimed it should have been al- 
lowed $70,029 for the fiscal year ended 
Feb. 29, 1928, and $60,882 for the fiscal 
year ended Feb. 28, 1929. 

Mr. Burnet, however, held the allow- 
ances should amount only to $45,275 for 
the first year and $45,391 for the second, 
and attempted to collect additional in- 
come taxes. 

A statement accompanying the Chi- 
cago firm’s petition showed that it re- 
ported an income of $57,172 for 1928 and 
$105,512 for 1929. Mr. Burnet claimed 
the 1928 income should have been $81,926 
and the 1929 income, $121,004. 


—Stephens Rippey. 
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Winnipeg Storage Wins a 
Verdict in Suit to Compel 
Directory Listing Payment 


ee International Transportation As- 
sociation, Inc., Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, has been unsuccessful in its 
legal action to compel the Winnipeg 
Storage, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, to pay 
$100 for a listing, descriptive of the Win- 
nipeg firm’s business, in the Interna- 
tional’s “Directory of Railroads and 
Steamships, also Warehouse Service.” 

The County Court of Winnipeg gave a 
judgment in favor of the International, 
but the Winnipeg Storage carried the 
case to the Court of Appeals, and that 
higher tribunal has now rendered a de- 
cision unanimously reversing the lower 
Court’s ruling. 

The case is widely of interest to stor- 
age executives throughout the United 
States and Canada, as more than 200 of 
them attached their signatures to docu- 
ments which promised them listings in 
the International’s book. Some of them 
subsequently refused to pay for the list- 
ings; they alleged in Courts, as did the 
Winnipeg firm, that they were not aware 
they were signing contracts to pay 
money for the listings, but thought they 
were placing their okays on listings to be 
published free. 

The Winnipeg company was one of 
those which so claimed, and the Inter- 
national brought suit to compel pay- 
ment. 

The Winnipeg firm denied liability, 
claiming that its signature “was _ ob- 
tained by concealment and deception 
amounting to fraud,” in the words of the 
Canadian Court of Appeals which gave 
judgment reversing the findings of the 
lower tribunal. 

“These plaintiffs and the contract sued 
on have been before the Courts in the 
United States and in Canada on a num- 
ber of occasions,” said the Canadian 
Court of Appeals. 

“In Saskatchewan the case of Jnter- 
national Transportation Assn., Inc., v. 
Capital Storage Co., 1928, 4 D. L. R 480, 
was tried by His Honor Judge Wylie, 
D. C. J., who dismissed the action. It is 
identical with the case at bar and full 
use will be made of it in writing this 
opinion. 

“The defendants have been in the habit 
of supplying yearly information to com- 
pilers of directories, which, after being 
compiled, were distributed for sale, but 
no charge was made for the publication 
of the information in the book. The 
plaintiffs knew this, and made crafty use 
of their knowledge when setting their 
trap for the defendants. 

“On or ‘about Aug. 25, 1926, the 
plaintiff company forwarded to the de- 
fendant company a circular letter, the 
body of which reads as follows: 


“‘Dear Sir: 


“*We are now engaged in com- 
piling the next issue of our Rail- 
roads and Steamships manual. In 
future issues we propose to list the 
warehouses of the world. 

“ “We are enclosing a clipping re- 
garding your activity which we so- 
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licit authority to rewrite to con- 
form with OUR style and method 
of presentation, publishing the 
same in future issues of the Ware- 
house Section of this reference 
work should you accept our offer 
for such special representation. In 
connection please make any neces- 
sary marginal corrections or addi- 
tions desired and return to us 
promptly. 
“*Thanks in advance.’ 


“The clipping referred to appears to 
have been cut from another directory 
known as ‘American Warehousemen’s 
Distribution & Warehousing.’* It con- 
tains information supplied by the de- 
fendants for the publication of which no 
charge was made. This clipping was 
pasted into the body of the contract, 
which must now be mentioned. It ac- 
companied the circular letter, and was in- 
serted after the words: 


“*The undersigned accepts your 
offer to prepare and publish a re- 
vised description of our activity in 
the Directory of Railways and 
Steamships, also Warehouse Ser- 
vice, to be made up from the fol- 
lowing data.’ 


“This document the defendants signed 
under the belief that the ‘offer’ was to 
insert in their directory similar informa- 
tion to that supplied to others who pub- 
lished it without charge. 

“The plaintiffs then proceeded to issue 
their directory and made a demand for 
payment of $50 as an annual charge for 
two years and subsequently, until re- 
voked by notice. This demand the de- 
fendants indignantly refused, and then 
it was, for the first time, that their at- 
tention was called to a boxed-in group 
of words in the upper right hand corner 
of the contract, corresponding to other 
advertising matter set in the opposite 
corner, and an advertisement placed in 
the center of the page, all of which ap- 
pear to be outside the contract which is 
set forth below. 

The words in the upper right hand box 
are: 


“OUR OFFER is to prepare a 
paragraph description (in this size 
type) containing about 50 words, 
rewritten from the data recorded 
below, publishing the same in this 
manual, for the sum of fifty dol- 
lars a year, npavable by the adver- 
tiser to the publishers on delivery 
of one copy of each year’s edition 
containing the descriptive matter. 
The service is to be for 1927, 19238, 
and thereafter until canceled by 
registered mail. Typographical 
errors in the advertising service to 
be limited to 25 per cent of the 
year’s charge as full damages. 

“ “All conditions of this offer are 
recorded herein, and its acceptance 
constitutes an irrevocable contract 
for the first two operative years.’ 


“Hugh Mackenzie, president and man- 
ager of the defendant company, says he 
signed the acceptance of the plaintiff’s 
offer without reading what he believed 
to be advertisements outside the scope 





*Annual Warehouse Directory of 
“Distribution and Warehousing.” 
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of the document. Further he says that 
he at no time consented to pay for the 
insertion in the directory of a descrip. 
tive listing which was supplied gratis 
by other concerns. The learned trig) 
judge accepted Mr. Mackenzie’s state. 
ment that he did not see the concealed 
offer, but was of opinion that he ought 
to have seen it. 

“In my opinion the reference to ‘our 
offer’ in the circular letter to which the 
contract is attached is the one which 
must prevail, and not the printing of an- 
other and very different offer on the 
margin of the contract which must be 
looked at in order to appreciate the ex. 
tent to which it deceives, and was in.- 
tended to deceive, the defendants. 

“The concluding paragraph of the 


judgment of Wylie, D. C. J., with which 


I fully concur, is as follows: 


““*Several cases were cited by 
counsel for the defendant company 
on this question of sufficiency of 
notice: Parker v. S. E. R. (1877), 
2 C. P. D. 416; Richardson, Spence 
& Co. v. Rowntree, 1894, A. C. 217; 
Watkins v. Rymill (1883), 10 Q. 
B. D. 178; Henderson v. Steven- 
son (1875), L. R. 2 H. L. Se. 470; 
G. T. P. SS. Co. v. Simpson (1922), 
65 D. L. R. 614. 

““From a perusal of these cases 
and the documents referred to, I 
have come to the conclusion thst 
the notice given here of the special 
terms and conditions was not re:- 
sonably sufficient; that the whole 
nature of the transaction was 
such as to lead the defendant com- 
pany’s manager to believe that the 
document was not varied by any 
special terms; that the document in 
question is misleading and did 
actually mislead the defendant 
company’s manager; that the offer 
in the body of the document should 
reasonably be construed as the de- 
fendant company’s manager con- 
strued it, as referring to the circu- 
lar letter of August 25th, which 
does not refer to any financial obli- 
gation; that the manager could not 
reasonably be expected to be aware 
of these special terms and condi- 
tions without having had his atten- 
tion called to them either in the 
body of the document he signed or 
in the circular letter of August 
25th.’ 


“Judge Wylie accordingly dismissed 
the action. 

“As these plaintiffs come to us from 
the United States of America, it may be 
well to point out that the view now taken 
has been previously expressed in the 
Courts of that country, when passing 
upon documents identical with those now 
before us even to the dates which they 
bear. 

“T have before me the reasons for 
judgment of the Hon. Irvin Stalmaster in 
the District Court of Douglas County, 
Nebraska, which contain a shrewd re- 
view of the facts in a case similar io 
the one at bar. 


“The case—International Transporta- 
tion Assn., Inc. v. Ford Transfer & Stor- 
age Co.—does not appear to have been 
officially reported, which almost tempts 
me to reproduce the judgment in ful! so 
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eogent is it, but owing to its length I 
will be content with a few extracts, the 
reasoning in which I adopt as my own. 
After setting forth the circular letter cf 
Aug. 25 and the form of contract accom- 
panying it, Judge Stalmaster concludes 
a long opinion in these words: 
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carelessness has brought you to.” 
That is not my idea of decency or 
fair dealing and it seems to me that 
no court should lend its aid to any- 
one to profit by such a method of 
dealing. 

“*The judgment of this court is, 
therefore, for the defendant.’ 


“‘Tf the plaintiff in this case is 
going to impose an obligation upon 
the defendant for rendering a ser- 
vice which for many years the de- 
fendant had received gratuitously, 
I feel that the plaintiff ought to 
have given in no uncertain lan- 
guage and in no uncertain way, no- 
tice of the terms and conditions 
upon which it is sought to obtain 
the signature of the defendant for 
publication of that service. It is 
clear to me that the manner and 
stvie of the arrangement of the 
printed matter, and the position of 
the so-called offer in the box in the 
unner right hand corner of the ex- 
hibit “3” (instead of embodying it 
in the lower part of the paper) 
was a scheme, and, while this may 
sound somewhat harsh, it is nev- 
ertheless true, was a scheme de- 
signed to influence the defendant 
into believing that by signing that 
paper he would be merely submit- 
ting requested information as he 
had done on many previous occa- 
sions, and that the listing which 
he was going to obtain from the 
plaintiff was, as it was usual for 
many years before that,.to be re- 
ceived by him without charge. Un- 
der the circumstances the question 
suggests itself to me whether the 
plaintiff did what fair dealing and 
common decency it was required to 
do, in calling the defendant’s at- 
tention to the fact that he was 
going to be charged $50 for these 
services. I do not believe that un- 
der the circumstances the plaintiff 
can claim to have done this in fact, 
by tucking away into one corner 
of what otherwise appears to be an 
innocent request for information, 
language which obligates’ the 
signer of the paper to pay money is 
indicative of a plan to obtain a sig- 
nature to a paper in ignorance of 
the obligation which the signing of 
it is to create. 

“*As the arguments were pre- 
sented to me, I could not help but 
think of two or three questions. 
Should a person be permitted to so 
arrange printed matter in a docu- 
ment so that when it is read cer- 
tain material provisions will escape 
the reader and then when his hope 
or desire has been satisfied, take 
advantage of the situation to force 
an obligation upon him whose at- 
tention he has thus planned to dis- 
tract from the provisions which 
impose such an obligation? Can 
one so arrange a printed document 
so that when read it will give the 
impression to the reader that he is 
simply furnishing information 
when, as a matter of fact, by care- 
ful arrangement of the _ printed 
matter, the reader is really thus in- 
duced to sign what is, in fact, an 
obligation to pay money? 

“‘T do not believe any man 
should be permitted to lay a trap 
and then to say when the object is 
caught, “since you were not care- 
ful and have been caught in the 
trap, you deserve that which your 


“There is also a judgment to the same 


effect in the Appellate Term of the Su- 


preme Court, First Division, N. Y., which 
reversed a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiffs in the Municipal Court, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, Ninth District. Thie 
case is styled International Transporta- 
tion Assn., Inc., v. Bloomingdale Rubber 
Co.—April Term, 1928, No. 107, Mun. Ct. 

“The plaintiffs, I understand, claim to 
have judgments in their favor in other 
Courts in the United States, but do not 
present the reasons which supported 
them. 

“T accept the reasoning of the judges 
quoted from Saskatchewan, New York 
and Nebraska, and, with due respect, 
would allow this appeal and dismiss the 
action. Costs to the defendant in both 
Courts.” 
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A.W.A. Selects 
Detroit for Its 
1932 Convention 


fb. general board of the American 
- Warehousemen’s Association met in 
New York on July 20 and selected De- 
troit as the city for the next convention, 
in January. 

Railroad and steamship storage com- 
petition was one of the problems dis- 
cussed in executive session. 

Attending the meeting were the gen- 
eral president, Elmer Erickson, Chicago; 
the general vice-president, Frank A. 
Horne, New York; the general treasurer, 
David H. Van Name, New York; the 
merchandise division’s president, vice- 
president and executive secretary, Fred 
R. Long of St. Louis, Samuel G. Spear 
of Boston and Wilson V. Little of Chi- 
cago; and the cold storage division’s 
president, vice-president, treasurer and 
executive secretary, Vallee O. Appel of 
Chicago, George D. Liles of Buffalo, 
Ralph C. Stokell of New York and Wil- 
liam M. O’Keefe of Chicago. 








“Midget” Oil Reclaimer Is Announced by 
Skinner Motors, Detroit 








rT.O meet a demand by operators of me- 

dium sized motor truck fleets, Skin- 
ner Motors, Inc., Detroit, has placed on 
the market a “midget model” of its oil- 
reclaiming equipment designed to enable 
truck operators to restore the lubricating 
qualities of their drainage oil “at but a 
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The Skinner midget oil-reclaimer 


fractional cost of the oil originally.” 
Heretofore the purchase price of the 
larger capacity reclaimers has made in- 
vestment in this equipment impractical 
for medium sized fleet operators. 

The Skinner company’s new “midget” 
has a capacity of 8 to 8% gallons of 
drainage oil daily. “The simplicity of 
operation and automatic features,” the 
announcement says, “require a minimum 
amount of labor, approximately one-half 
hour’s labor per batch load from start to 
finish. As no chemicals or other foreign 
substances are included in the process of 
reclamation, a skilled attendant is not 
necessary. Moreover, this feature elim- 
inates the need for close and constant 
check of the reclaimed oil by a labora- 
tory, or the possibility of removing any 
of the lubricating qualities of the oil, 
which it originally contained. Briefly, 
the operation is as follows: 

“Eight to 8% gallons of crankcase 
drainage is poured into the machine 
from settling barrel. Heater and fan 
switches are turned on, and the machine 
then left alone. About six to eight hours 
are required to remove the liquid im- 
purities, at which time the machine auto- 
matically shuts off. The oil starts to 
cool slowly, and within the hour a valve 
is opened manually, which will permit 
this oil to flow through a series of filter 
pads. However, this oil does not start 
flowing into the filter pads immediately 
after the valve is opened, but is retained 
until the oil cools to the proper tempera- 
ture for best filtration, when a second 
valve opens automatically. The reclaimed 
oil filters through a series of three fil- 
ters, and is collected in storage space 
in the bottom of the machine, where it 
may be drawn off for reuse.” 

The price is $290, f.o.b. Detroit. 
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The Family Album’s 
Outline of Career of 
W.H. Douglas, New Orleans 


(Concluded from page 23) 


he gets another one, and starts all over 
again, adding new machinery, new de- 
vices, putting more men to work, finding 
some new outlet for warehousing possi- 
bilities. 

So today he operates nine warehouses 
with a total floor space of 1,150,000 
square feet. His vans and his trucks 
are in virtually every neighborhood »f 
the city every day, for he keeps 54 
pieces of equipment busy. He runs eight 
large commercial warehouses and a fur- 
niture storage, moving, packing and 
shipping plant. 

There is something in the gradual ex- 
pansion of his enterprises that should 
interest warehousemen. Mr. Douglas 
has followed out one single idea, and this 
idea has brought him success in unusual 
degree. That idea, roughly speaking, is 
to make sure that he has gotten every 
conceivable inch of space in a warehouse 
working for him, and that he is utilizimg 
every possible mechanical device to ai- 
attract clients; and then to take over an- 
other warehouse, where the possibilities 
of selling service are greater. 

It might seem, at first glance, that the 
varied interests of such a combination of 
units would be confusing and dissipate 
their usefulness by getting unwieldy; 
but Mr. Douglas long ago learned the 
art of delegating authority. Jay Weil, 
vice-president, keeps the machinery of 
this organization well greased and in per- 
fect running order, and all department 
heads are responsible to him for the 
proper conduct of the several units. 

Mr. Douglas embarked on his program 
of expansion in 1919 when he took over 
Block Y Warehouse, formerly owned by 
a sugar concern. Its high ceilings and 
ample window outlets provided both ade- 
quate storage space for all manner of 
commodities, and light and air besides. 
It was built to order for a public ware- 
house, and Mr. Douglas installed bins and 
chutes, a coffee blending plant, and ma- 
chinery to recondition flour, rice, coffee 
and other foodstuffs that require special 
attention for reshipment in either do- 
mestic or foreign trade. The warehouse 
is located almost on the river and is 
served directly by private switch tracks. 

He did not abandon his drayage busi- 
ness when he opened this big warehouse, 
but added to his cartage equipment. As 
trucks became practical, they gradually 
began supplanting the mule and horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

Along in 1922 Mr. Weil became asso- 
ciated with the organization, and his ca- 
pacity for work and keen insight of the 
business recommended themselves strong- 
ly to Mr. Douglas, so that Mr. Weil, who 
always remains in the background, began 
to be a factor in helping Mr. Douglas 
draw up the loose ends of the business 
and to knit them into one of the out- 
standing organizations of the industry. 

In 1923 the St. Charles warehouse was 
opened and the Appalachian Warehouses 
were taken over. In the following year 
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the Decatur Street Warehouse was 
opened, dedicated to moving, packing, 
storing and shipping household effects. 
In 1925 two general warehouses were 
opened in Gretna, La., just across the 
river from New Orleans. In 1926 nine- 
teen acres were added to the company’s 
holdings in Marrero, La., opposite Napo- 
leon Avenue, the central part of the port, 
and a bulk liquid plant was bought. This 
has a capacity of 7,500,000 gallons of bulk 
liquids, with a pumping terminal and 
wharf, offering direct-to-ship services. 
In 1928 two more warehouses were 
opened, the Oleander and the Orleans 
Warehouses; and in the same year a 
building was erected, adding 40,000 
square feet to the Appalachian Ware- 
houses, and in the following year the 
Beauregard Warehouses were taken 
over. In addition to all these activities, 
a financial department was established, 
which makes loans against negotiable re- 
ceipts. 


One might suppose that Mr. Douglas 
would have had his hands full by this 
time, but he dreads the idle day, so he 
filled in his spare time by being a vice- 
president of the Whitney Banks, one of 
the leading banking institutions of the 
South. He had also, during his other 
activities, found the time to help or- 
ganize the New Orleans Parking Com- 
mission some 22 years ago, and to serve 
as its president for the past twelve 
years, raising it from a small begining 
with a budget of $5,000 to the $100,000 
appropriation, which it spends annually 
now in making New Orleans a genuine 
garden city. 


But these occupations still left him 
with some spare time, so in 1931 the di- 
rectors of the Douglas Public Service 
Corp. organized the Douglas Shipside 
Storage Corp., operating the Army Base 
No. 2 as a public warehouse. This lat- 
ter accomplishment means more than 
simply operating another warehouse. It 
means that men are working all up and 
down the riverfront loading and unload- 
ing goods in and out of cars. It means 
also that a freight handling unit is func- 
tioning for exporters and importers and 
that an import and export department also 
handles consular documents and all other 
details of foreign trade except forward- 
ing. This is an invaluable service to 
shippers inland, for the department’s re- 
search bureau is prepared to supply in- 
formation with regard to the buying 
habits of«the foreign field. The proper 
functioning of this unit has undoubtedly 
saved shippers a great deal in time and 
money by removing guesswork from for- 
eign markets. 


The work of the Douglas freight-han- 
dling department is made doubly effec- 
tive by constant addition of loading and 
unloading devices. Among the latest of 
these is a truck crane which, mounted on 
a chassis, is capable of lifting five tons 
in or out of cars. 


A fumigation department is among 
the services offered by the organization. 
This unit fumigates foodstuffs and both 
buildings and residences, ridding them 
of pests of all kinds. It is rated among 
the most efficient in the south, includ- 
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Modern of New York 


Protests Income Tax 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING'sS 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


f gw Modern Ice & Cold Storage Co, 
New York City, has appealed to the 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals to set aside 
a ruling by the Commissioner of Inter. 
nal Revenue which holds that the firm 
still owes $53,768.91 to the Federal Gov. 
ernment as income tax for the year 1928 
This figure includes a tax liability of 
$47,613.70 and interest amounting to 
$6,155.21. 

It is contended by the firm that the 
Commissioner was in error in adding to 
the income of the petitioner for 1928 
the sum of $392,530.80 erroneously claim- 


ing the sum to be profit from the sale ¢ 


of machinery and equipment. The Board 
was told in the petition of appeal that 
$345,000 of that sum was not profit at 
all but was compensation to officers of 
the corporation—Benjamin Leibel and 
Abraham Kruman—for signing and 
agreeing to the restrictions contained in 
“the 21-year agreement relative to their 
refraining from engaging in the cold 
storage and ice business.” 

The remainder of the $392,530.86, ac- 
cording to the petition, is the sum dis- 
bursed in 1928 for the acquisition of 
capital assets and is properly charged 
to the cost of machinery, etc. 

No tax was due from nor paid by the 
firm in 1926 and 1927 but in 1928 a 
tav of $2,436.64 was paid. The Commis- 
sioner charged that the firm should have 
paid $50,050.34 in taxes in the year in 
question. 

The firm reported a net income of 
$23,305.36 in 1928, but the Commissioner 
ruled the firm should have reported an 
income of $417,086.16 in that year. 





SD 


ing several concerns that specialize in 
work of that character. 

Mr. Douglas has written a ticket which 
has carried him far. He has been so 
painstaking and so thorough in every 
step he has taken in the development of 
his business that any one of the depart- 
ments or units of his organization could 
function successfully as an _ individual 
concern. But, being grouped under the 
one management, and with all the loose 
ends held secure, the whole fabric pre- 
sents one of the most extraordinary or- 
ganizations in the country. It includes 
virtually every angle of cartage, com- 
mercial, bulk liquid and household stor- 
age; distribution of products to world 
markets, and all the ramifications of 
these lines which make these services 
seem so simple as to be child’s play. Sim- 
plicity of action, coordinated and intelli- 
gent direction, together with an abiding 
liking for the business, have combined to 
make Mr. Douglas a truly significant 
factor in the industry. 

He is an outstanding example of a 
man who knew how to write out his 
ticket—and what to do after he had 
written it. 
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Thel. C. C. Reopens 
Container Car Case 
Chicago - Milwaukee 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


JOLLOWING a petition by the Chi- 
pen & North Western Railway, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
reopened the container car case (Docket 
91723) to enter upon an investigation 
“nto the rates, charges, rules, regula- 
tions, and practices of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Com- 
pany incident to the ferry truck service” 
operated by that road between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

Inits petition the North Western asked 
the Commission to modify its order in 
the container car case to compel the 
North Shore—an electric line—to bring 
its rates and practices in conformity 
with the report and order. The electric 
line’s container car rates, the North 
Western alleged, “are not adequate for 
container service, or for any other ser- 
vice.” . 

The Commission did not grant entire- 
ly the petition of the North Western, 
which not only asked that the order be 
extended to apply to the North Shore 
line, but that until that had been accom- 
plished the North Western be permitted 
to engage in the traffic between Chicago 
and Milwaukee on a competitive basis, 
notwithstanding the Commission’s de- 
cision in the container car case. 

Instead, the Commission decided to 
embark on an investigation, instituted on 
its own motion, into the entire competi- 
tive situation brought up in the North 
Western’s decision. 

The inquiry, the Commission said in 
its order reopening the case, would be 
undertaken “with the view of determin- 
ing whether such rates, charges, rules, 
regulations, and practices [of the North 
Shore line] are unjust, unreasonable, or 
in any respect in violation of law, and of 
making such findings and orders in the 
premises and prescribing such just, rea- 
sonable, and lawful rates, charges, 
rules, regulations, and practices, and tak- 
ing such other and further action as the 
facts and circumstances may appear to 
warrant.” 

An account of the North Western’s 
petition was carried in Distribution and 
Warehousing for July, page 41. 


—Stephens Rippey. 


Container Car Service 
Increases in England 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 Nationa! Press Building. 
RITISH railroads are completely 
“sold” on the container car system 
of handling freight, although only a few 
years ago they approached it with cau- 
tion, according to information reaching 
the Department of Commerce. 

Figures recently published in Englaad 
revealed that the L. N. E. R. was build- 
ing 550 containers to supplement its 
stock of 710; the Southern Railway had 
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ordered 100 new containers, and the 
G. W. R. during the past year had in- 
creased its containers about 50 per cent. 
The L. M. S. already owns about 3,000. 
This method of door-to-door delivery 
by the railroads permits them to quote 
lower rates than their motor truck com- 


petitors, according to the Department. 
—Stephens Rippey. 


Texas-Southwest to 
Convene Sept. 3-5 


The Texas-Southwest Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association will hold its 
semi-annual meeting on Sept. 3-5 in Min- 
eral Wells. This will be the organiza- 
tion’s first gathering since its enlarge- 
ment to include executives operating in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and western Louis- 
lana. 

L. C. Abbott, Fort Worth, is chairman 
of the program committee. Discussion of 
recent legislative developments will be a 
feature. 

Meanwhile the president, O. E. Lati- 
mer, Fort Worth, has appointed Mr. Ab- 
bott chairman of a cooperative buying 
ecmmittee. Furniture pads will be 
bought, with members’ designated num- 
bers stencilled on them to facilitate re- 
covery. 


Position W anted 


B* an experienced ware- 
houseman in_ general 
storage. Have supervised and 
solicited accounts for a large 
eastern warehouse corpora- 
tion. Familiar with modern 
warehousing practice and 
management. 

Would also consider posi- 
tion as warehousing super- 
visor for a manufacturer with 
national distribution. 

Available at once. 

Address Box M-566, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Columbus Firm Incorporates 


Papers were filed with the Ohio Secre- 
tary of State on June 12 for the in- 
corporation of the Central Transfer & 
Storage Co. at 1500 Eastwood Avenue, 
Columbus, the capital being placed at 
$25,000. 

The Central plans to abandon its 
present location and occupy the five-story 
building at 2050-2112 East Main Street, 
on which it has taken a long term lease. 

The incorporators include Otto H. 
Gerhold, D. H. Ulrey and R. W. Kil- 
bourne. 


—— 


Parr Expansion 


The Parr-Richmond Terminal Corp., 
Richmond, Cal., has leased the proper- 
ties of the San Pablo Wharf & Ware- 
house, Co., Richmond, in order to enlarge 
its public warehousing facilities. 


“New Yorker” Advises 
Its Readers Regarding 
Moving Organizations 


[ Svar anes valuable publicity for 
furniture warehouse firms was ac- 
corded some of the New York City firms 
through an article in the “On and Off 
the Avenue” department in the July 4th 
issue of The New Yorker, which has a 
national circulation. 

“For the benefit of all you old procras- 
tinators who awoke this morning horri- 
fied to find it was high time you did 
something about getting out of town for 
the summer,” said the writer of the de- 
partment, “we have raked together a 
nice list of a few of the reputedly effi- 
cient movers and storers. 

“This is passed on to you in the strict 
ur.derstanding that we will not be re- 
sponsible for cracked, chipped, or other- 
wise marred china and glassware, broken 
bric-a-brac or scratches on the grand 
piano. Or, to be truthful, anything. 

“All the companies named can, how- 
ever, show you letters from happy, sat- 
isfied customers; and they will pack you, 
move you out to the country, or store 
your stuff for the summer, with as little 
fuss and bother as possible.” 

The firms listed are the Bowling Green 
Storage & Van Co., Columbia Storage 
Warehouses, Day & Meyer-Murray & 
Young, Lee Brothers, Manhattan Stor- 
age & Warehouse Co., Metropolitan Fire- 
proof Warehouse, Motor Van Co., and 
Morgan & Brother. 

Mentioned also are the Mayflower 
Transit Co. and United Van Service, 
with the comment that the two “say 
they have offices in all cities, the natural 
implication being that if they weren’t 
good you would have heard of their 
being run out of some town by this time.” 


—_— 


W. Woods Ellison 


Dies in Amarillo 


EATH on July 11 removed William 

Woods Ellison, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Armstrong Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Inc., Amarillo, Tex., 
and president of the Amarillo Transfer 
& Warehousemen’s Association. He had 
been ill about eight weeks. 

Born in Crozet, Va., on Aug. 15, 1885, 
Mr. Ellison was educated at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and the University 
of Virginia. He went to Amarillo in 
1906 and nine years later became man- 
ager of the Armstrong firm. In 1917 he 
purchased the company and erected the 
city’s first bonded warehouse. 

Mr. Ellison was a Mason and an Elk 
and was a member of the Texas-South- 
west Warehouse & Transfermen’s Asso- 
ciation. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, William Woods, Jr., his father, two 
brothers and two sisters. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the Warehouse Directory. 
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Increase in Parcel Post 
Sizes and Weights Means 
New Federal Competition 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


TN approving the Post Office Depart- 

ment’s proposal to increase the limit 
of size of parcel post packages to 100 
inches, length and girth combined, and to 
increase the limit of weight for single 
parcels to 70 pounds for deliveries to 
parcel post zones 4 to 8 inclusive, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
opened the way to further Governmental 
intrusion into the business of the regu- 
larly established express and trucking 
companies operating package delivery 
services. The new regulations become 
effective August 1. 

Just how much the increased size and 
weight limits will cut into the present 
business of the express and trucking 
companies is problematical. Estimates 
made to the Commission by the Post 
Office Department anticipate that the De- 
partment’s gross revenues will be in- 
creased by $1,500,000 annually because 
of the increased weight limit and $3,500,- 
000 annually because of the increased 
size limit. 

In its decision the Commission ad- 
mitted that traffic would be diverted from 
existing agencies. 

“As to the fact of competition and 
diversion of traffic there is no doubt,” 
the Commission said. “The extent of 
the diversion is another matter. No ade- 
quate figures as to this are available.” 

The Commission concluded, however, 
that “there is sufficient evidence to show 
that the position taken by the Depart- 
ment is justified, at least to an extent 
which would warrant trying out the 
effects of the proposed extensions.” 

The proceeding was brought before the 
Commission under section 7 of the postal 
Act of May 29, 1928, which gave the 
Postmaster General authority to “re- 
form from time to time such classifica- 
tion, weight limit, rates, zone or zones 
or conditions, or either, in order to pro- 
mote the service to the public or to in- 
sure the receipt of revenue from such 
service adequate to pay the cost there- 
of.” The statute, however, provided that 
revisions proposed by the Postmaster 
General could not be made effective with- 
out the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The Postmaster General’s proposals 
were made “primarily for the purpose cf 
obtaining increased revenue from the 
parcel post service to offset in some 
measure the computed deficit therein 
which, according to the cost ascertain- 
ment made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, has existed for several years,” the 
Commission said. Under this cost ascer- 
tainment—which, incidentally, has been 
severely criticized because of the method 
of cost ascertainment used—the Depart- 
ment estimated its parcel post deficit at 
$15,570,730 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930. 

In addition to the two major proposals 
approved by the Commission, a third one 
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was adopted providing a minimum 
charge for packages measuring more 
than 84 inches in length and girth com- 
bined, but not more than 100 inches. The 
minimum charge will be at the zone 
charge for a 10-pound parcel. 

The Commission said the Department 
claimed the present limit of 84 inches 
in size and 50 pounds for packages in 
all zones beyond the third prevented the 
shipment of articles desirable for parcel 
post service. Numerous requests had 
been received from users of the parcel 
post service asking for the increase, the 
Commission said. The Commission list2d 
the following articles which will be ad- 
mitted to the mails because of the new 
limits: 

Small furniture pieces, such as end 
tables, card tables, cabinets, benches, 
ferneries, chairs and telephone sets, 
either boxed, crated or wrapped; mir- 
rors; ironing boards; incubators; chick 





Manager Wanted 


‘OR storage and moving 

. business—a man who un- 
derstands corporation book- 
keeping, and crating and 
packing in the warehouse, 
and who is able to hoist and 
carry pianos and run moving 
van when necessary. Must 
be an experienced local and 


long-distance moving  esti- 
mator. 
Address Anderson Fire- 


proof Storage, 20th Avenue 
corner 57th Street, Brooklyn, 





feeders, and brooders; lard presses; 
washtubs; washstands; mixed shipments 
of dry goods, shoes, light hardware, 
clothing, etc., now sent to one customer 
in two or more packages; haystack cov- 
ers; mower knives; skis; cars; toys, such 
as wagons, velocipedes, doll carriages, 
children’s furniture, sleds, toy automo- 
biles, and game boards; garden imple- 
ments, such as sprayers, hand cultiva- 
tors, rakes and forks; automobile and 
airplane radiators; flat maps; _ piece 
goods; binder sickles, and others. 

The proposed increases, naturally, 
were supported by the large mail order 
houses. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation also intervened in the pro- 
ceeding (Docket 24092) in favor of the 
proposals. 

The Commission explained that the 70- 
pound weight limit had not been ex- 
tended by the Department heretofore 
because it was felt that the capacity 
of the service would not permit handling 
heavy parcels for any greater distance 
than 300 miles, the limit for the third 
zone. 

“It is now stated that the capacity of 
the service is such that the increased 
business anticipated from the proposed 
increases in weight and size can readily 
be handled without an undue increase in 


expense, and that the increase in reve- 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Pennsylvania Firm to Absorb 
Cost of Unloading Package 
Freight Upon Its Platforms 















(Concluded from page 41) 


dise division of the American War 
housemen’s Association says that th 
letter by Mr. McCarthy “intimates thy 
the warehousing company lost mony 
under the allowance arrangemnt in y. 


loading and delivering cars during a tw 


days’ free period, since ‘the railroad 
paid this company for this service a sup 


per ton considerably below the cost jf 
performing it.’” The Bulletin continues) 


“Deprived of the allowance through , 
decision of the United States Supren 
Court, the warehouse company state 
that it will now add to its losses hithert 
on the service the cost of doing it here. 
after at its own expense. 

“The best interests of warehouseme 
and of the public that uses warehouse re. 
quire a standardization of industry trade 
processes, and each designated service 


should be charged for in accordance witht 


the respective cost of performing it. 


“A service rendered for nothing or 
charged for at less than its particular 


cost is unduly preferential to customers} 
making use of that service and must be§ 
a burden on customers not requiring it,9 
since the Jatter are called upon to pay® 
more for the services they do require in| 


order that the warehouseman may make 
up his losses on services rendered grz- 
tuitously or at less than cost. 


“It is the duty of the industry to avoid § 


preferences and discriminations of this 
kind among the manufacturers and dis- 


tributors that are using the services of § 


warehousemen throughout the country. 


“It is the duty of warehousemen indi- 7 
vidually to recognize that standardiza- 7 
tion of service requirements and methods © 
of charging therefor is what our custom- 7 
ers want and ought to have, and they 7 
should apply in their own individual op- 7 
erating routine any and all details of 7 
procedure approved by the industry to © 
accomplish the uniformity desired by 7 
both warehousemen and customers every- ? 


where. 


“Warehousemen who give their time, 4 
thought and personal service in coopera- 3 
tion with others similarly disposed in an @ 
effort to maintain and foster approved § 
trade practices in the industry locally & 
and nationally will find little in this letter 
that can be considered of help in the @ 


attainment of their objective.” 


Correction 


The heading above the rail storage in- 
quiry story on page 12 of the July issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing erro- 
neously indicated that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling in this 
ease (Docket 12681) was adverse 
warehousing “by 5 to 4.” 

The text of the heading should have 
read “by 6 to 5.” 
the correct information—that it 
6 to 5 ruling. 


The story itself gave | 
was a 
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sorb Moving 6,878,000 Silver 
— Nollars Proves to Be a 
pe ‘Front Page” Job for O.K. 
41) (Concluded from page 37) 
m thes ouncements of the event. Not merely 
imates tha accounts, but photographs and reading 
lost mone ext on page one of the afternoon news- 
mnt in 2. papers, with the story of this moving 
uring oa Biob being accorded the prized position 
e railroad of the editions, with an eight-column 
rvice ag gbanner across the top of page one, and a 
the cost ; @carry-over to an inside page. 
cont inues-i Following verbal praise for the effi- 
through ,| T ciency with which the work was han- 
s Supreme Sdled, Leonard Magruder, assayer in 
any statell charge of the old mint, wrote Mr. But- 
es hithertif ler letter in which other Treasury 
ng it heres alee ment officials were quoted as hav- 
; fing declared had never seen work of 
ehousemey this character handled so_ efficiently. 
rehi 180 Te This letter was later reproduced in a 
istry tradem three-co!umn advertisement and inserted 


in the three local newspapers. 
| The actual moving of the $5.878,500 
ifrom the mint to the Customshouse was 


2d servic 
lance withf 


ng’ it 
“f Faccomplished in 13% working hours. 
~~ ' Small four-wheeled hand trucks were 


—" cular fused to haul the bags of silver coins from 


-UStomers # the storage point in the mint to the 
| must be © waiting vans. 
wae. © Preparation for the transfer and the 
oe Pay § actual moving of the money were in 
~quite : strictest secrecy. Before a wheel was 
rind make § ' turned Mr. Butler had 1000 canvas money 
Ted gre. § ® bags made. These were to be used in 
' the event the bags which had been stored 
to avoid @ in the old mint for years should break, 
of this for it was thought impossible to move 
and dis- © 216 tons of money in bags without some 
‘vices of § casualty among the bags which had been 
untry. | in piles for generations. 
en indi-@ When the men reported for duty one 
dardiza-— morning at 8:30 none of them knew the 
methods @ nature of the work they were to do. 
custom- @ They buckled down to this unusual job 


nd they @ as though it were an ordinary every-day 








lual op-@ task, and, because of their long train- 
tails of 7 ing in coordinated effort, there was not 
stry to = the slightest delay. 
red by § The men loaded the sacks of money 
} every- — from the piles in the mint to the little 
® hand trucks. Each sack weighs 60 
r time, pounds, and contains $1,000. Twenty- 
opera: | five bags, containing a total of $25,000, 
1 in an 2 were loaded on each truck and pushed 
proved @ 150 feet from the mint vault to the 
locally @ Street, where a van stood waiting. The 
letter ® men then loaded the bags into the vans, 
in the @ and each van carried a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in silver dollars on each trip 
from the mint to the Customshouse. 
When the vans were ready to leave the 
mint they were surrounded by motor- 
cycle police. Secret Service men, armed 
~~ with riot and machine guns concealed in 
a automobiles, accompanied each van to its 
Issue destination. There were also Secret Ser- 
he vice men along the route. 
“this The work of transferring the money 
Pie was started at 8:30 one morning and by 
the next afternoon at 3 o’clock the task 
was completed. 
nave “There are numerous adv 2 
gave | sa vantages that 
as af moving concerns have over either ex- 


con- 


“ro 


armored car 
Butler. 


press 
cerns,”’ 


companies or 
according to Mr. 
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begin with, moving vans have a greater 
carrying capacity than either of those 
two types of conveyances, and the de- 
gree of safety is greatly in favor of the 
vans. It is highly probable that few of 
those who saw the vans going through 
the streets realized the value of their 
cargoes, and the possibilities of an or- 
ganized raid by bandits were thereby 
lessened. 

“Again, too, we think that the moving 
of anything—money included—is a logi- 
cal part of the day’s work for a moving 
company. It was due largely to the long 
and patient training of our men that 
we were enabled to establish what we 
consider a record for moving that vol- 
ume of money. The men are trained to 
grapple with any task set before them, 
and to solve new problems every day; 
so the moving of 216 tons of money in 
60-pound sacks was all in the day’s work 
for them. 

“A moving van is much less likely to 
arouse the gangster or bandit to action 
than an armored car, which publishes to 
all the world that it is likely carrying 
something valuable.” 

It was recalled around the city, after 
the successful removal of th2 money, 
that some bandits not long ago took an 
armored car away from its driver, drove 
it out in a swamp and proceeded leisurely 
to open it, possibly with a can-opener. 

The money which was transferred had 
been in the mint building for years—pos- 
sibly half a century. However, the bags 
were made stoutly and only a few broke. 
When they broke the money was counted 
and re-sacked and sealed. When one of 
the bags burst it was discovered there 
was $1.50 more in it than should have 
been—the three half-dollars having got 
into the bags in some mysterious man- 
ner when they were filled years ago. It 
is believed that there was more detail 
work in preparing this $1.50 for return 
to Washington, together with signatures 
and seals and so forth, than was neces- 
sary in the handling of all the $6,878,500. 

The mint building was erected in 1836, 
and the coining of money was started 
the following year. It was built within 
the palisades of Fort San Carlos, one of 
the five forts constructed under direction 
of the Spanish, away back there when 
history was in short trousers. For many 
years the mint has been a “sight” for 
visitors to behold. Few realized all that 
money was hidden away in an outmoded 
old brick vault. 

The present home of this money is ina 
modern vault in the Customshouse with 
six-foot walls of concrete, and with steel 
sound-magnifying gratings which would 
give immediate warning of any attempt 


to drill. Access to the vault is through 
a four-time-lock steel door, two feet 


thick. There is water underneath the 
vault—four feet of it—further to embar- 
rass any enterprising thief. 

The removal of those millions of dol- 
lars was a “front page” job, so consid- 
ered by the local newspapers, and the 
free advertising obtained from those gen- 
erous space allotments of the newspa- 
pers has proved to be invaluable to the 
company which moved the money. 















Personal News 
Here and There 
in Warehousing 


JH) LMER ERICKSON, vice-president of 
the Midland Warehouse & Transfer 
Co., Chicago, and general president of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, has been continued for another year 
as a member of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Ross Allen, formerly with the Joe 
Hodges Fireproof Warehouses, Tulsa, 
Okla., is now in charge of the household 


goods department of the Interstate Fire- 
proof Storage & Transfer Co., Dallas. 


Kindermann, president of 
Sons, Inc., New 
Kindermann cele- 


George 
Julius Kindermann & 
York City, and Mrs. 


brated on June 6 their silver wedding 
anniversary. 
L. F. McCarty has been made man- 


ager of the Bridgeport, Conn., plant of 
the Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Mr. McCarty was 
formerly with the Atlas Storage Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia, and was earlier 
with the old Big Four Transfer Co., 
Washington and New York. 

A girl was born in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward G. Mooney, Hartford, 
Conn., on June 25. Mr. Mooney is 
president of the Hartford Dispatch & 
Warehouse Co. 


Arthur J. Morgan, owner Morgan & 
Brothers, New York City, accompanied 


by Mrs. Morgan, is spending the summer 
touring Great Britain, France and Italy. 

Ray A. Schmeyer, formerly connected 
with the Union Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Los Angeles, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Pacific-Southwest Ware- 
house Co., Inc., Los Angeles. 


H. C. Wall, formerly with the New 
York office of the American Chain of 
Warehouses, has been appointed general 
manager of the Universal Terminal Co., 
Cleveland, a subsidiary of the United 
States Freight Co. 

Harry Charles Zaban, Jr., son of the 
president of the Zaban Storage Co., At- 
lanta, was born on May 27. 


Cornwall Entertains Cobb 


Ty Cobb, formerly famous as a major 
league outfielder, was the guest of J. H. 
Cornwall, president of the Jennings- 
Cornwall Warehouse Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for two days in June. The two 
are old friends and Ty stopped off en 
route to the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Cornwall took Ty to the Salt Lake 
Country Club and defeated him at golf. 
The Utah storage executive maintained 
it was only because Ty was in bad form. 
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Increase in Parcel Post 
Sizes and Weights Means 
New Federal Competition 


(Concluded from page 56) 


nue will be sufficient to warrant the 
establishment of the service,” the Com- 
mission said. 

“The chief objections to the increases 
were made by the express companies. 
They contend that the present limits are 
higher than those required by reason- 
able parcel post service and that they 
are in a large measure responsible for 
the deficits. They also state that a large 
part of the parcel post traffic is com- 
petitive with express and that a consid- 
erable portion consists of traffic diverted 
from the latter by the gradual extension 
of the size and weight limits. Further 
extension, it is contended, will result in 
further diversion of long haul, heavy 
and bulky traffic.” 

The Commission said it was not pos- 
sible on its record to approximate how 
much of the present express traffic might 
be affected by the proposed changes. 
The express companies made no exten- 
sive study of their own service to deter- 
mine the extent to which packages 
weighing from 51 to 70 pounds had been 
handled by them to destinations within 
the parcel post zones where the increased 
parcel-post weight limit will apply. 

Only one test of this nature was made, 
the Commission said—that covering ex- 
press shipments forwarded from New 
York City on Dec. 27, 1930, to 47 rep- 
resentative cities throughout the United 
States. This showed 698 packages 
weighing 51 to 70 pounds consigned to 
points in zones 4 to 8, inclusive. The 
total shipments on that day were less 
than 50 per cent of normal, the Com- 
mission said, and, for the 47 selected 
cities, less than 30 per cent of the entire 
movement on the test day. 

From this test, the express compa- 
nies estimated that the average number 
of packages of the weights mentioned 
forwarded by express from New York 
City to parcel post zones 4 to 8 was in 
excess of 4,500 per day. This figure was 
arrived at by multiplying 698 by 2 and 
dividing by 30 percent. Of this the Com- 
mission said: 


Effect Held Uncertain 


“Obviously, this method falls short of 
establishing data from which a reason- 
able approximation may be made. It 
does not afford a factual basis for any 
prediction as to whether or not there 
would be a material diversion of traffic 
as contended by the express companies. 
From other data of record, it might be 
concluded that the increase in weight 
limit, apart from other factors, would 
result in little, if any, diversion of 
traffic.” 

In their testimony officials of the De- 
partment made the point that increasing 
the weight limit to 70 pounds for zones 
4 to 8 probably would result in only a 
relatively small number of parcels 
weighing more than 50 pounds being 
mailed to those zones. This conclusion 
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was based on figures which showed that 
in the first and second zones, parcels 
weighing more than 50 pounds at pres- 
ent constituted only 0.71 of one per cent 
of the total parcels mailed to those 
zones and in the third zone only 0.39 of 
one per cent of the total mailed to that 
zone. 

In fact, postal officials expressed the 
belief that the movement of packages 
weighing more than 50 pounds to the 
last five zones would be smaller than 
that to the first three, because of the 
greater postage charges and the fact 
that such charges more closely approxi- 
mate the charges for service by express. 

No estimate was made as to the 
amount by which the cost of performing 
parcel post service might be increased 
as a result of handling parcels of greater 
size, the Commission said. Quoting: 

“It is admitted that transportation 
costs, particularly for railroad transpor- 
tation, would be increased because of 





the larger size of parcels. The rail- 
Job Wanted 
N warehousing. Have had 


experience handling heavy 
goods. Am 32 years old; 
sober and honest. I am look- 
ing for something with a fu- 
ture. Can furnish references 
as to my ability and work. 

Address Box L-465, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





roads are paid upon a space basis. An 
increase in the size of parcels beyond 
the present limit would tend to increase 
the space required for transportation 
and increase the cost without a corre- 
sponding increase in postal revenue. 
This would be offset to some extent by 
the Department’s proposal to establish 
a minimum charge on parcels measur- 
ing more than 84 inches at the zone 
charge for a 10-pound parcel. For all 
parcels of the larger size that weigh 
more than 10 pounds the pound rates 
will be the same as for smaller-sized par- 
cels. The extent to which costs will be 
increased can be determined only from 
tests of actual operations. The same is 
true of the cost items that vary accord- 
ing to the weight transported.” 

The Commission said there was no 
doubt that the present restrictions on 
mailability prevented the shipment of 
numerous’ articles which otherwise 
would be offered and that the increase 
in size and weight would promote the 
service to the public. 

“Whether all of such articles are de- 
sirable for transportation by parcel post 
from the point of view either of size or 
weight is another question,” the Com- 
mission continued. “There has been noth- 
ing presented to us to show that it is 
undesirable for the Department to han- 
dle larger and heavier packages than it 
now handles.” 


—Stephens Rippey. 
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Bay State Truckers 
Complain Regarding 
Railway Competition 


§ dew Motor Truck Club of Maggs. 
4 chusetts, Inc., has filed a complaiy; 
with the Massachusetts Public Utilitie 
Commission alleging that the Boston 
Maine and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroads are, through syp. 
sidiaries, transporting shipments }y 
truck at rates much lower than actual 
cost and that the losses are being pai 
by the parent companies. 

The organization, according to its con. 
plaint, is composed of independent indi. 
viduals and concerns engaged in the 
motor trucking business, some of they 
having started with horse-drawn vehicle: 
a quarter-century ago. 

The complaint names the Boston ¢§ 











Maine Transportation Co. as the sub. 
sidiary of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
and the New England Transportation Co,& 


as that of the New Haven road. 





M. G. Young to Manage 


Indiana Association 


Morris G. Young, for the past two 
years a field representative of the motor # 
truck manufacturers’ department of the @ 
Nationai Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, kas been made general manager 
of the Motor Truck Association of Indi- © 
ana, Inc., with headquarters in Indian. § 


apolis. 


Mr. Young was formerly an Indian- : 
apolis newspaper reporter and later was © 
public relations director of the Indian- 7 


apolis Chamber of Commerce. 





Suhr Heads City Ice 


Robert C. Suhr, formerly senior vice- 
president of the City Ice & Fuel Co. 
which operates plants in twenty-six 
States and Canada, 
president, succeeding the late Harry D. 
Norvell. 

Widely known in the business of car 
icing and the refrigeration of food prod- 
ucts in transit, Mr. Suhr has been asso- 


ciated with the ice industry for nearly " 


half a century. 





Schneyer Vice-President 


Ray A. Schneyer, who several months 
ago resigned from the Union Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, to join the 
Pacific-Southwest Warehouse Co., Inc. 
of that city, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board of the 
Pacific-Southwest, succeeding J. S. Craig, 
resigned. 





Columbus Firm Expands 


The Merchandise Storage Co., Colum- 
bus, has leased the entire space in the 


New York Central’s freight houses on | 


West Broad Street, thus adding 60,000 
square feet on floor area. Each two 
stories high, the buildings are served by 
four railroad tracks where thirty-two 
cars can be spotted at a time. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Expected to 
Be Increased Next Year 


+ MERGENCY rate increases in work- 

i men’s compensation insurance aver- 
aging 13.4 per cent nationally but vary- 
ing in individual States from no change 
to a 57.9 per cent jump, are proposed by 
the National Council of Compensation 
Insurance as a means of meeting the 
crisis said to be existing in the compen- 
sation field, according to an announce- 
ment made in New York on July 9 by 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners on the National 
Council. 

In a memorandum sent to the members 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, Mr. Hobbs analyzed the 
reasons for the present emergency, said 
to result chiefly from the depression, and 
outlined the steps taken in developing 
rates commensurate with existing con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Hobbs explained that new rates 
were formulated following the adoption 
of a resolution by the Insurance Com- 
missioners at their recent meeting in 
Chicago whereby the supervisory officials 
recognized that a continuation of the 
present conditions “seems likely to im- 
peril the condition of compensation car- 
riers” and urged immediate action by the 
carriers, the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance and individual insur- 
ance commissioners. 

The method adopted as the basis for 
emergency increases in rates, he said, 
was to take as a starting point the loss 
ratio for 1929, the last complete policy 
year, except for the smaller States where 
two or three years’ experience was used, 
then project the constantly increasing 
medical loss ratios to 1932, the period in 
which the new rates are to be effective 
and, finally, add an emergency loading of 
2% per cent (equivalent to a trifle more 
than a 4 per cent flat increase in rate) to 
cover the contingency of an increase in 
indemnity losses over those of policy 
year 1929. 


Loss Ratio Higher 


A constantly increasing loss ratio in 
workmen’s compensation insurance is re- 
sponsible for the situation, Mr. Hobbs 
explained. Ordinarily rates are based on 
the average experience of the last three 
policy years for which complete data are 
available, which in this case are 1927, 
1928 and 1929. However, it was pointed 
out, the loss ratio in 1928 was consider- 
ably higher than in 1927, and 1929 
showed another appreciable increase. 
This was due to two factors—a con- 
stantly and fairly uniform increase in 
medical loss ratios averaging slightly 
less than 0.7 per cent a year for the past 
five years, and a rapid increase in in- 
demnity loss ratio in 1928 and 1929 after 
three years in which the ratio had re- 
mained constant. Incomplete statistics 
for 1930 show loss ratios in the aggre- 
gate slightly higher than in 1929. 


The factors responsible for the increas- 
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ing loss ratio are, in Mr. Hobbs’ opinion, 
as follows: 

1. A falling off in pay rolls, both by 
curtailment of employment and by re- 
ductions in wage scale. 

2. An increased incentive to economy, 
a tendency to attempt to balance the em- 
ployers’ operating losses by getting the 
most possible out of the reduced forces 
employed. 

3. A tendency on tke part of employes 
to make the most out of injuries sus- 
tained; those injured often prefer to re- 
ceive compensation when future employ- 
ment and wages are uncertain. 

4. A tendency on the part of State in- 
dustrial boards toward a liberal interpre- 
tation of the law, basing compensation 
on normal earnings rather than actual 
earnings when the injured worker is em- 
ployed only part time. 

5. The increase in medical loss ratios 
is probably due to conditions in the med- 
ical profession and warrants a prediction 
of a continued increase in the future. 

Mr. Hobbs gave only minor weight to 
mechanization of industry as a factor, 
stating that its “average effect on indus- 
try as a whole is probably no more than 
a slight constant upward tendency.” 
However, he said, all labor-saving de- 
vices do tend to reduce the pay roll and 
the exposure and have a general ten- 
dency toward an increase in the indi- 
vidual hazard. 

The average increase of 13.4 per cent 
in rates resulting from the adoption of 
the new rating method, according to Mr. 
Hobbs, is divided roughly as follows: 
Changing from the three-year basis of 
experience to the one year, 1929, accounts 
for 7 per cent; the projection of medical 
loss ratios for about 2 per cent, and the 
emergency loading for about 4 per cent. 

“Taken by States,” Mr. Hobbs in- 
formed the Insurance Commissioners, 
“the results are greater or less than the 
nation-wide increase. As would natur- 
ally be expected, the increase runs 
heavier than the average in most of the 
large industrial States in which the ef- 
fect of the depression was most marked. 
Also in States which have been reluctant 
to bring their rates up to the levels indi- 
cated by the rating plan previously in 
force, the increases run heavier than the 
average. In the States where for one 
reason or another the depression has had 
a less marked effect, the increases tend 
to fall below the average and are in some 
cases nonexistent. 

“This is, of course, an emergency 
measure and advocated as such. It has 
not been specifically endorsed by the con- 
vention, and may receive the attention 
of that body at the September conven- 
tion. Before that time it will probably 
come to the attention of supervising 
officials in all of the regulated States. 
The plan has been presented to the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance. The general principle was 
adopted at a meeting of the Rate Com- 
mittee on June 26, and rates for the sev- 
eral States are at the moment being pre- 
sented to regional committees. It ap- 
pears to be the intent to present the 
same plan to the several independent 
boards at an early date.” 
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Michigan Terminal and 
Central Detroit Merge 


rWHE Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
and the Michigan Terminal Ware- 
house Corp., each operating a merchan- 
dise warehouse business in Detroit, have 
consolidated under the former’s name. 

Announcement was made on July 11 
that the stockholders of the Central had 
voted to double the capitalization in or- 
der to take over, through a lease, the 
property of the Michigan Terminal. 

The merger creates one of the largest 
merchandise storage organizations in the 
State, as it had dry storage space ex- 
ceeding half a million square feet. 

It was stated that officers of the ex- 
panded company would be elected later. 
The 1931 Warehouse Directory gives D. 
R. Livingston as president, E. B. Busby 
as secretary, treasurer and manager, and 
S. A. Sted as operating executive of the 
Central, which is located at Port and 
Tenth Streets. The Directory mentions 
Wellington F. Evans as president, E. L. 
Rice as secretary and H. F. Taber as 
treasurer of the Michigan Terminal, lo- 
cated at Brandt Avenue and Wyoming 
Boulevard. The Central was established 
in 1926 and the Michigan Terminal a 
year earlier. The Michigan Terminal 
holds membership in the merchandise di- 
vision of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 





Mr. Hobbs declared that the carriers 
have eliminated unnecessary expenses 
and made all possible economies. There 
has been some increase in expense in re- 
cent years, he said, due “to splitting the 
business among too many carriers,” but 
the influx of new companies has ceased 
and the “status of some of the new en- 
trants is involved in a certain doubt.” 

“It seems folly to look for a better- 
ment of economic conditions in the im- 
mediate future sufficient to effect general 
relief,’ Mr. Hobbs concluded. “There 
must be a measure of cooperation all 
around. The carriers can not well de- 
cline to trim their sails to the gale; but 
what economies they can effect can not 
afford relief unless the causes of under- 
writing loss are eliminated. Compensa- 
tion can not bear all the burden, but 
there is no reason why it should not pay 
its own way. The present claim for 
emergency relief is designed for that 
purpose and as such merits considera- 
tion.” 

The proposed increases for the various 
States, as set forth by Mr. Hobbs, are as 
follows: 


Per Per 

Cent Cent 
DD cudéaanees 9.0 Michigan ........ 13.9 
New Hampshire .. 15.1 DE. ova neccéer 7.5 
Ween Bcecnesse 12.7 ee 8.2 
Massachusetts .... 15.4 ON tee a ike er 
New Jersey ...... 10.8 Nebraska ........ 2.8 
New York ....... 19.0 South Dakota .... - 
Connecticut ...... 1.7 aaa 25.6 
Rhode Island .... 4.8 DE <a cowie ses 3.0 
Maryland ........ 9.3 Oklahoma ....... 57.9 
Dist. of Columbia. 3.5 , SS er 20.0 
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National Truck Owners 
Plan a Fight Against 
Railroad Competition 


OTOR truck and team owners and 

operators throughout the country 
will wage war on the methods of rail- 
roads and other interests in influenc- 
ing legislation adverse to the smaller 
organizations, it was announced at the 
closing session of the National Team & 


Motor Truck Owners Association, held 
at the Hotel Chelsea in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on July 13 and 14. The new offi- 
cers elected will work toward enro!ling 
individual bodies into the organization 
to strengthen its forces for one of the 
biggest fights ever undertaken by the 
industry. 

It was sanctioned also that the asso- 
ciation work for uniformity of traffic 
regulations in all the cities. Speakers 
stressed the importance of this to the 
industry. 

The principal business of the conclud- 
ing gathering was the election of officers. 

James M. Naye, president of the 
Philadelphia Team & Motor Truck As- 
sociation, was chosen president. Mr. 
Naye, who succeeds D. J. McHugh of 
Cincinnati, has been the National’s first 
vice-president and was chairman of the 
convention committee. 

Other officers elected as H. H. Barton, 
Kansas City, first vice-president; E. 
Foster Moreton, Detroit, second vice- 
president; and William J. McDevitt, 
Cincinnati, treasurer. 

Directors chosen are A. T. Barton, 
Kansas City; J. C. Devorne, Clveland; 
Joseph Downing, Buffalo; William T. 
Grund, St. Louis; Daniel Harvey, Pitts- 
burgh; E. S. Turner, Detroit; J. Rex 
Taylor, Cincinnati; William Winkler, 
Chicago, and Hugh F. Gannon, Phila- 
delphia. 

It was announced that the associa- 
tion’s headquarters office will be removed 
from Cincinnati to Philadelphia. 

The question of selecting a city for 
next year’s convention was referred to 
the executive committee. Bids were re- 
ceived from Kansas City, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Atlantic City. 

Harry B. Rubey, Cincinnati, the asso- 
ciation’s secretary, said in his report 
that twenty-three members who had re- 
sponded to date to a questionnaire had 
holdings representing investment aggre- 
gating $2,388,358. 

“These twenty-three members,” he 
added, “own 444 motor trucks and 117 
trailers. This information was gathered 
in the event that it should prove advis- 
able to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the subject of 
motor-rail coordination.” 

The retiring president, Mr. McHugh, 
emphasized the importance of increasing 
membership but opposed any increase 
in dues. 

Mr. Naye in a brief address said: 
“There are many problems confront- 
ing the motor truck operator of today, 
and we should all strive for the up- 
building of our national and local asso- 
ciations by the securing of new mem- 
bers and the giving of information to 
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officers. With this cooperation it shall 
enable both our national and _ local 
bodies successfully to combat the legis- 
lation offered by our enemies in an 
effort to force us out of business by in- 


cessant increase in various taxes. 


“It has been said that the motor 
truck operator is the easiest means of 
securing additional revenue, that he 
never complains and is therefore sad- 


dled with unjust taxes and legislation 
generally that would hamper the move- 
ment cf the motor truck transportation 
industry. 

“The time is here when every motor 
truck operator should and must stand 
together in a concentrated effort to con- 
trol the situation, which if not controlled 
will eventually cause failure to most 
of us.” 

Mr. Nave after his election as presi- 
dent said: 

“This convention has resulted in 
bringing about a general discussion of 


James M. Nayo 











Philadelphian elected president of 
National Team and Motor Truck 
Owners Association 


conditions throughout the country, with 
first-hand information being imparted 
on the floor. It has brought the various 
interests of the industry into closer con- 
tact which has proved helpful to ail. 
This in itself is a great accomplishment. 

“Our greatest need now is to combat 
legislation aimed at us by rival interests. 
Another difficulty confronting the _ in- 
dustry is the competition offered by 
‘flyers’ with borrowed or half paid for 
trucks purchased from motor companies 
not at present in full accord with our 
business principals. These people have 
little or no capital, give a down-pay- 
ment of $50 or so on a second-hand and 
battered truck, and then start out com- 
peting with our organized companies. 
They are not responsible, whereas we 
are forced to carry large bonds, etc., 
and have our overhead to worry about. 

“The railroad direct-to-door delivery 
plan is another institution against which 
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Terminal, Milwaukee, 
Loses Fight to Evade 
Tax Assessed Locally 


rarer iter ag owned by railroads 
but leased to private operating 
companies are subject to the same local 
assessment and taxes as other storage 
buildings, Circuit Judge D. W. Sullivan 
in Milwaukee ruled on July 238. The 
Court dismissed the complaint of the 
Terminal Warehouse Co., which last 
January sought permanently to restrain 
the city from placing on the Milwaukee 
tax roll its building along the Milwav- 
kee road railroad tracks in the Menom- 
inee valley. 

The decision is regarded by the city 
as an important victory in that it estab- 
lishes the right to tax warehouses under 
the local instead of the State tax rate, 
The assessment of $387,500, the value 
placed on the warehouse by Louis A, 
Arnold, tax commissioner, will stand un- 
less the State Supreme Court reverses 
the Circuit Court. 

The tax alone on the property will 
aggregate $10,000 annually at the local 
rate of $26.01 per thousand of value, 


’ officials estimated. 


Judge Sullivan said that the Terminal 
company was operating its warehouse 
the same as any other privately-owned 
warehouse tributary to a railroad and 
that its service to its clientele was sep- 
arate and distinct from that of a rail- 
road as a common carrier. His decision 
overruled the contention of the com- 
plainant that, as a part of a railroad 
system, it should be taxed by the State 
tax commission and not by the city. 

The Terminal Warehouse Co. got all 
of its income from its business and the 
Milwaukee road got nothing in the way 
of service or otherwise that it did not 
receive from other warehouses tributary 
to its tracks, Judge Sullivan held. 





we must fight. This plan, if carried out 
to any great extent, would tend toward 
crippling the industry for the _indi- 
vidual. It has been tried in various 
cities but we plan a fight against it be- 
fore it develops any further.” 
Delegates attended the convention 
from Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Detroit, and Wooster, Ohio. 
—W.H. McMahon. 


Tretheway Expansion 


The Tretheway Transfer Co., Hunt- 
ington Park, Cal., will operate as a pub- 
lic warehouse a $12,000 building which 
it has taken over under a five-year lease. 
The one-story brick structure, recently 
completed, has 105 feet of frontage on 
Randolph Street. 


Interstate Files 


Interstate Terminals, Ltd., kas filed, 
in California, articles of incorporation, 
with capitalization listed at $50,000, to 
do a warehouse and terminal business in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Port- 
land and Tacoma. 
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a 
Above: M. Newton, Cincinnati, Ohio, agent for the United Van Service, recently put this International Speed Truck—Model A-5 with 156” w.b.—into service. 


is an up-to-the-minute outfit in every respect, having a special van body of 1200 cubic feet capacity, mounted on a two-wheel trailer. 
Mr. Newton bought this International as a result of exceptional service from his previous International, purchased in 1926. 


Bepee 

















built. 





UTSTANDING performance, economy of 
operation, and long truck-life have won hun- 
dreds of friends for International Trucks. 
These sturdy trucks are in the hardest kind of haul- 
ing service where theit power and stamina are 
severely tested every day under all kinds of loads 
and going. 


Many International owners have tried various 
makes of trucks in their time. They are keen 
buyers of transportation and judges of motor truck 
alues. They know the hauling problems of their 
businesses and they know that Internationals are 
built right to give them the most value for their 


truck dollar. 


International owners have proved that these are 
reliable trucks, ready for any kind cf work, and 
backed up by a strong, Company-owned truck ser- 
vice organization that protects Internationals on 
the job. When you buy trucks be guided by the 


It 
The 4-man cab is specially 


Be Guided by the Experience of 
International Owners 





experience of International owners who know how 
to measure true truck value. 


Ask the nearest of 183 Company-owned 
branches in the United States and Canada or an 
International dealer for a demonstration on your 
own work. There is an International for every re- 
quirement in capacities from %4-ton to 5 tons. 
Write us for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated ) Chicago, Illinois 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


7 
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Above: This United Van Service agent, Settle Moving & Storage 

Co., Louisville, Ky., also prefers International Speed Trucks. The 

truck shown is a fast-moving, 6-cylinder International, the last word 
in transportation equipment. 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


Arizona 


HOENIX—California- Arizona Fast 

Freight, Ltd. Motor freight line. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, E. J. 
Mabbott and Marshall P. Shuckhart of 
Los Angeles and E. A. Mabbott and P. H. 
Poirer of Phoenix. 


Arkansas 
Fayetteville — Central Canners, Inc. 
Bonded warehousing in Fayetteville, 
Green Forest, Bentonville and elsewhere. 
Capital, $10,000. J. K. Gregory is presi- 
dent. 
California 


Los Angeles—Avalon Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., 653 East Vernon Avenue. Stor- 
age warehouse and transfer service. 
James Brennan heads the company. 

Los Angeles—Blue Diamond Forward- 
ing Co., 726% North Alameda Street. 
William P. Heal and H. G. Lewis, 4962 
Highland View Avenue, head the com- 
pany. 

Los Angeles — Hollywood Dollar 
Transfer, 8629 Santa Monica Boulevard. 
Capital not stated. Incorporators, A. 
Baumgardner and G. Baumgardner, 8971 
Cynthia Street, West Hollywood. 

Los Angeles—Yuma-Phoenix Freight 
Co., Inc. To operate motor freight lines. 
Incorporators, G. Saum, D. Robinson and 
M. Schneirow. 

Illinois 


Aurora—Fox Valley Motor Service, 
Inc., 149 South River Street. Capital, 
3000 shares of no par value stock. In- 
corporators, Theodore F. Isleman and 
Harry L. Isleman. 

Chicago—Park Fire Proof Storage Co. 
has decreased its capital stock to $100,- 
000, from $1,000,000. 

Chicago—Union Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., 1132 West Harrison Street. Capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators, Earl C. Dear- 
dorff, Howard R. Rust and Beatrice L. 
Marvin. 

Indiana 


Indianapolis—Central Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Inc. General transfer and stor- 
age business. Capital, 1000 shares of 
no part value stock. Incorporators, F. C. 
Roesener, E. W. Roesener and L. M. 
Gruner. 

Marion — Manghelli - Sinclairs, Inc. 
Warehouse and trucking service. Capi- 
tal, 1000 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, C. H. Sinclair, John Man- 
ghelli and A. Manghelli. 


Massachusetts 


Adams—Adams Cold Storage Ware- 
house Co., Inc. Cold storage warehous- 
ing. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators, Rob- 
ert Groves, 132 Commercial Street, pres- 
ident, and Edwin K. McPeck and Alfred 
Baker. 

Boston—World Freight Co., 294 Wash- 
ington Street. Motor freight service. 
Edward B. Lynch and Daniel C. Murphy 
head the company. 


» Hoh ‘ 
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Michigan 


Detroit—C. J. D. Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., 3960 Third Avenue. Incorporators, 
M. W. Mullen, 3466 Lincoln Avenue, and 
R. H. Newton and L. F. Parker. 

Dowagiac—Artesian Ice Co., 510 South 
Front Street. Cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. Capital, 200 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, Robert 
J. Boyce, A. V. Boyce and George L. 
Boyce. 

New Jersey 


Jersey City—Tidewater Stevedore & 
Wharf Corporation. Warehouse, storage 
and transfer service. Capital, 1000 shares 
of no par value stock. Incorporators, 
George M. Auten and Samuel Aitken. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Shore Road Storage Co. 
Storage warehouse and transfer service. 
Capital, $10,000. Principal incorporator, 
E. F. Mulholland, 16 Court Street. 

Brooklyn—P. Van Rooyen’s Motor Ex- 
press Lines. Capital, $10,000. Principal 
incorporator, G. D. Aranow, 147 Fourth 
Avenue, Manhattan. 

New York City—W. H. Ash Barge 
Terminal. Warehousing. Capital, 100 
shares of stock. Representatives, Holley 
& Oxenberg, 40 West 41st Street, Man- 
hattan. 

New York City—Erie Furniture Ware- 
house, Inc. Storage warehouse and van 
service. Capital, $3,000. Principal in- 
corporator, M. L. Staub, 1841 Broadway, 
Manhattan. 

New York City—Harmort Storage 
Warehouses. Capital, $10,000. Repre- 
sentative, N. Richards, 15 Maiden Lane, 
Manhattan. 

New York City—Lindy Moving Van 
Co. Capital, 200 shares of no par value 
common stock. Principal incorporator, 
Murray Steelgall, 60 East 42d Street, 
Manhattan. 


North Carolina 


Fuquay Springs—Center Brick Ware- 
house, Inc. Warehouse and distributing 
service. Capital, $75,000. Incorporators, 
W. B. Johnson and E. C. Fish. 

Ridgecrest—Carolina - Georgia Motor 
Lines, Inc. Capital, $50,000. Incorpo- 
rators, R. E. Hurst and W. I. Willis. 


Ohio 


Akron—Reed Warehouses, Inc. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. Incorporators, Glenn D. 
Reed, Howard J. Reed and Jennie M. 
Reed. 

Cincinnati—Ray Hamilton Moving & 
Storage Co. Storage warehouse and 
moving service. Capital, $25,000. Incor- 
porators, Ray Hamilton and Louis E. 
Arnold. 

Cleveland—Gregg Fast Freight Ser- 
vice, Inc. Capital, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators, Mary E. Ralls, May Smith and 
J. S. Gilbert. 

Cleveland—Watson Transfer Co. Cap- 
ital, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, A. T. Watson and J. G. 
Short. 

Toledo—Depenthal Truck & Storage 
Co. Storage warehouse and van service. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


Alabama 


OBILE—Turner Terminal Co. j 
planning to spend about $50,000 ex. 
tending and improving its buildings. 
Montgomery—Alabama Motor Freight 
Line has applied for permission to Op. 
erate a route from Montgomery to At 
lanta, Ga., by way of Notasulga, Opelika 
and Lanett. 


California 


Glendale—Bekins Van & Storage Op, 
has opened its new seven-story depository 
completed at Brand Boulevard and Ar. 
cadia Street. Harry Hunt has been ap. 
pointed manager. 

Oakland—Howard Terminal Corporg. 
tion will erect a $50,000 one-story ware. 
house, 140 x 150 feet, at First and Mar. 
ket Streets. 

Canada 


Vancouver, B. C.—Vancouver Ice @ 
Cold Storage Co., Ltd., has filed plans for 
a 50,000 addition, 45 by 80 feet. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—West End Moving & Stor. 
age Co. has added a 3%-ton Brockway 
van with 16-foot body to its equipment. 

Greenwich—Doran Brothers have filed 
plans for a $60,000 two-story warehouse, 
52 by 155 feet, on Railroad Avenue. 


District of Columbia 


Washington—Terminal Refrigerating 
& Warehouse Corp. on June 26 voted the 
regular semi-annual dividend of $1.50 a 


share on the outstanding stock, payable a 
on June 30 to shareholders of record on @ 


June 26. 
Georgia 


Savannah—Southeastern Warehouse & } 


Compress Co. has awarded a contract for 
a $40,000 one-story warehouse on Hutch- 
inson’s Island. 


Illinois 


Chicago — Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses have arranged a long-term lease 
on a dock and warehouse at Calumet 
River and 103d Street, and will occupy 
for expansion in connection with ware- 
house terminal in the Clearing Industrial 
District. The acquired warehouse is 1300 
feet long and will be connected, by the 
Belt Railway, with the company’s other 
terminal units. 

Elizabeth—Jo Daviess Service Co. 


East Dubuque, has awarded a contract | 
for a $22,000 one-story warehouse in ; 


Elizabeth. 
Indiana 


Indianapolis—Transit Vans Co. has 
filed notice of company reorganization 
under the name of Greyhound Vans, Ine. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Midwest Industrial Devel- 
opment Co., a subsidiary of the Illinois 
Terminal Railroad, has awarded a con- 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Every advertiser has on his 
prospect list, either poten- 
tially or actually, many pros- 
pects who are almost sold. 
The last dollar spent in ad- 
vertising will bring more 
returns than the first, because 
it gathers in the results of this 
cumulative effect. (The last 
round of the prize fight is 


the most telling round). 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


(Concluded from page 62) 


tract for a $3,100,000 19-story ware- 
house, station and office building at High, 
Morgan and Twelfth Streets. 


New Jersey 


Bayonne — Bush Terminal Company, 
New York, contemplates construction of 
a $1,000,000 terminal warehouse group 
along the Hudson River from the Green- 
ville district to Constable Hook, near 
Bayonne. 

New York 


New York City—Kay Moving Service 
has plans under way for a $160,000 
milti-story addition on site adjoining its 
present plant on Amsterdam Avenue. 

New York City—New York Central 
Railroad Co. has taken bids on a general 
contract for a $1,000,000 storage ware- 
house terminal on West End Avenue 
from 64th to 65th Streets. 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem—Crystal Ice & Coal 
Co. has plans for a $35,000 one-story cold 
storage warehouse on Marshall Street. 


Ohio 


Cleveland—C-C-C Highway & Motor 
Freight Co. has awarded a contract for 
construction of an $85,000 one-story and 
two-story warehouse and freight termi- 
nal, 40 by 130 feet, at East 22d Street and 
Orange Avenue. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh—White Motor Express Co. 
will operate as a terminal warehouse 
and distributing station a four-story 
warehouse, containing 230,000 square 
feet of floor space, at Pike, 16th and 17th 
Streets and Terminal Way. 


Tennessee 


Memphis—P & B Transfer & Storage 
Co. has taken over under a ten-year lease 
three three-story and basement buildings 
on Main Street near Huling Street, and 
plans to remove its business to the struc- 
tures on Sept. 1, after expenditure of 
about $10,000 on improvements. 


Texas 


Alpine—Central Power & Light Co. 
has authorized a $35.000 addition to its 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Galveston — Commercial Warehouse 
Co. has arranged for an increase in capi- 
tal to $25,000, from $10,000. 

Waco—Central Forwarding, Inc., 
moved into a new building, near its pres- 
ent location at First and May Streets, on 
July 1. 

Virginia 

Koehler—H. B. Knowles, identified 
with the Southern Public Service Co. and 
associated interests, have concluded ar- 
rangements for the purchase of the plant 
of the Patrick Henry Cold Storage Co. 

Norfolk—Horton Motor Lines have se- 
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cured permission to operate a motor 
freight service from Norfolk to Rich- 
mond and from Norfolk to Charlotte, 
N. C. 

West Virginia 


Huntington—Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. has plans for a $30,000 one- 
story warehouse and freight building. 

Wheeling—J. E. Miller Transfer & 
Storage Co. has purchased property at 
24th and Market Street, and is consider- 
ing plans for a new building. 


New Milwaukee Firm 

The Central States Storage Ware- 
house Co. has been incorporated, with 
authorized capital stock of $25,000, to do 
a general storage and mercantile busi- 
ness in Milwaukee. The incorporators 


are J. A. Bayliss, Jr., A. J. Hachuli and 
Lester C. Dobbert. 





Imhoff Branches Out 


J. Imhoff & Sons, operating a house- 
hold goods storage business in Port 
Arthur, have entered the merchandise 
branch of warehousing, the depression 
having thrown back on their hands a 
semi-fireproof building with railroad 
trackage and convenient to the local 
docks. 


Pine Bluff Adds Space 


The Pine Bluff Baggage & Transfer 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has added 10,000 
square feet of merchandise storage space. 
The firm has joined the new Texas- 
Southwest Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association, Inc. 


Literally—a Whale of a Job 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 





H° weather punning is scarcely ex- 
cusable, but the Eldridge Express & 
Storage Warehouse Co., Atlantic City, 
N. J., recently had a whale of a job. The 
accompanying illustration is rather a bit 
of proof. 

The aquatic mammal weighed 70 tons 
and had been touring the country under 
the sponsorship of the Pacific Whaling 
Co,, Inc., Long Beach, Cal. When it ar- 
rived at the Atlantic City freight yards, 
the problem was to get it across the 
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New _ Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 
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Capital, 250 shares of no par value stor 
Incorporators, George P. Smith and §,} 
Riehle. 

Toledo—Harbor Terminals, Inc. War 
house and transfer service. Capital, % 
shares of no par value stock. I ncorpy 
rators, Ralph W. Jex and Moses L. Oky 
Representative, Joseph O. Eppstein, 4§ 
Ohio Building. 

Toledo—Merchandise Warehouse (¢ 
Bonded warehousing. Capital, 250 shar 
of no par value stock. Incorporaton 
William E. Hague, Joseph D. Lott » 
Charles P. Cohagan. 

Toledo——Petrie Cartage & Storage ( 
Capital, 250 shares of no par value stoi 
Incorporators, Edwin S. Petrie and Joti 
A. Forshey. :, 









Pennsylvania . 
Philadelphia—Ace Storage Co., 1 
Columbia Avenue. Storage warehouws 
and trucking. Israel Jaffe, 3001 We x 
Paige Street, heads the company . 


Texas : 
Austin—Scobey Fireproof Warehouww 
Co. Warehouse and van service. Cape 
tal, $25,000. Incorporators, N. S. Vag 
Phul, O. E. Latimer and S. G. Nelson, X 
Wisconsin 4 
Milwaukee—Central States Warehous 
Co. Storage warehouse and van servicye 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, Leste 
C. Dobbert, A. J. Hachuli and J. A. Bayiy 
liss, Jr., 2114 West Wells Street. iL 
ei 


“5 
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on 
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famed board walk for exhibit on the ste 
pier jutting out into the Atlantic. 
Willard Eldridge, president of tt 
Eldridge firm, put his equipment to woll 
and transported the whale from yards t 
plier without damage to the board walij 
Two Fruehauf trailers were used, one 4) 
the front and the other at the rear. 4) 
Mack truck pulled and a Garford trud 
pushed. It took a half hour to travel 
five city squares and a half-day to g 
the whale to his exhibit spot on the ples 
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